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Educational Annonncem’ ts 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 


The next entrance examination will be held at the College, 
20 Beacon street, September 20, at 10 A. M. 


SCHOOL OF LAW. 

The next term opens on Wednesday, October 4. Can- 
didates for admission will report at the Registrar's Office, 
20 Beacon street. For circulars address 

Saf D. PATTEN, Registrar. 


Woman's Medical College 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Twenty-seventh Winter Session will on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 5, 1876, in the commodious new college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hospital, the 
Pennsylvania, Wills’s, and Orthopedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, and 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material) to 
all matriculants of the year. 


Address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean, 
North College Avenue and Twenty-first Street, 
77™ PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Advanced Instruction 


— AT 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 


In September next we shall open two courses of instruc- 
tion,—one Literary, the other Scientific.—for the benefit of 
the graduates of High Schools, who do not propose to enter 
College, as well as for adults of both sexes, who desire to 
spend a year in study 

A circular containing particulars will be sent on appli- 


cation to 
77 tf CUSHINGS & LADD. 


FRENCH NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Under the direction of L. SAUVEUR, PA.D., LL.D., 
author of Causeries aves mes Eldves, Entreiiens 
sur la Grammaire, etc. 

It will be opened at Plymouth, N. H., July 18th, and 
close August 24th. 

Teachers and Professors only will be admitted. The 
object is to familiarize them with the French language, and 
the new method of teaching. 

Diplomas will be given to those present during the whole 


For a programme of the Institution, address 
Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
Commonwealth Hotel, Boston. 


70 tf 


‘WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. . 

Three courses of study, each of four years: Classical, 
Latin-Scientific, and Scientific. Examination for admission 
on the first day of Fall term, Thursday, Sept. 14th. For 
Catalogues, or further information, address _ 

79h CYRUS D. FOSS, D.D., President. 


ET OCUTION S. COLBY, Teacher of 
. oice ture, gives especial atten- 
lective speech. © References :—Professors Jas. E 


46 


ton to $ 

Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of School of Oratory. 

Special arran for teachers in vacation. Address: 90 
eat Springheld street, 


CH WANTING SITUATIONS 
can apply, in or by letter, to 

B. Snow, Manager of ew England Bureau of Educa- 
receive information in 


tion, 16 H Boston, 
to canted af 


ve 


KINDERGARTEN. 


MISS GARLAND & MISS WESTON’S KINDER- 
GARTEN NORMAL CLASS will begin on Monday, 
October 30. A thorough English education, good gen- 
eral culture, and ability to sing, are essential qualifications. 
Number of students limited. None received after the class 


is formed. Address, 
80 | 98 CHESTNUT ST., BOSTON. 


EW-YORK NOKMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
(with model Kindergarten) for Kindergartners, at 1266 
and 1268 Broadway, 2d. 
rs. Kraus-Bog.te, 
82 j Pror. Joun Kraus, } Principals. 


MERICAN KINDERGARTEN and Train- 

ing Class for Teachers, 44 East 43d Street, N.Y. 
Begins its 17th year Sept. 26th. AW the Froebel occupa- 
tions taught thoroughly. Miss E. M. COE, Prin. 8122 


SILICAT BOOK SLATE. These <celebra- 
ted Slates, for SLaTs or Leap PEncit, 
adopted and extensively used for the last Six Years by the 
Boards of Education in New York, Philadelphia, and 
many Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. Leading Bookstores 
and Stationers keep them (sfaf/e). N. Y. SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE CO., 191 Fulton Street, corner of Church. 
Catalogues free; Sample to TRacueErs. 52 22 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, & c. 


A LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
61st year will open Sept. 2oth. Entrance examinations 
Sept. 19th. In resources, among the best in the country. 
Classical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BuGser, D.D., Prest. 82 


INDERGARTEN. — Miss Garland and Miss 

- Weston’s Kindergarten and Advanced Class will 
begin on Monday, October 2, at No. 98 Chestnut Street, 
Boston. After Sept. 24, application may be made between 
1 and 3 P.M. 84d 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 
PATTEN. 52 
BELorr COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. CHApin. 51 2z 


TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


182 Fifth Awenus, New York, 


Call attention to their new series of ATLASES for Classes 
and for Reference, comprising Fourteen Works, priced at 
from 75 cents to $14; also, to Hart’s German Classics 
for Students (3 vols. ready), used in Yale, Princeton, Bow- 
doin, and many other colleges; the Elementary Science 
Series (28 vol. ready), and the Advanced Series (8 vol. 
ready); Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, Fourteenth 
edition; Putnam’s World’s Progress, 20th thousand; 
Putnam’s new School Histories (five vols. ready) ; 
Hill’s True Order of Studies, and other standard pub- 
lications. A complete catalogue, containing specimen pages 
of the Science Series and of the German Classics, mailed on 
receipt of stamp. 


F¥UST PUBLISHED, 


Selections from Goethe’s Prose, 
Being Vor. IIIf. of the Series of 
GERMAN CLASSICS for AMERICAN STUDENTS. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by 
JAMES MORGAN HART, 
Professor of Modern Languages in the Univ. of Cincinnati. 
Square 16mo. Clothextra. $1.00. 


Previously Published in the Series: 
Goethe's Hermann and Dorothea,... ...... 
Schiller’s Die Piccolomini,.................. 1.25 

** The only properly edited German texts yet issued for the 
use of students.”—Prof. Willard Fiske (Cornel). 


84b G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York. 


GINN BROTHERS’ 
New Books for July and August. 


Essentials of English Grammar, 
(For the use of Schools,) 
By W. D. WHITNEY of Yale College. 


First Lessons in Greek, 
By J. W. WHITE of Harvard College. 


Revised Editions of Leighton’s Latin Lessons 
and Allen & Greenough’s Method. 
RECENTLY ISSUED: 

Fitz's Globe and Manual. Fifth Music Reader. 
Gilmore’s Art of Expression. Arnold’s Eng- 
lish Literature. Hudson’s Text-book of Prose 
and Poetry. Pamphlets of Burke, Webster, Bacon, 
Wordsworth, Shakespeare, &c. ‘Our World’ Geog- 
raphies. Allen & Greenough’s Latin Works. 
Goodwin’s Greek ; Mason’s Music; 79 


THE SCHOLARS’ DIARY { A Daily Record 


of Attendanc 
Deportment, and Scholarship. Adapted to any system of 
marking. May be used by the scholar alone, or as a weekly 
or pose Ow report to parents, if desired. Prices: 12 weeks 
size, 75 cents per dozen; 16 weeks, 85 cents per dozen; post- 
paid to any Send for sample to A. BUNKER, 
84a 


23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
The vital facts. No lumber. 
By H. R. Greens, A.M. For sale by HAMMETT, 
37 Brattle Street, Boston. 53 
as teacher in or 
ool, by an experienced teacher. dress 
MISS B’S., Bradford, Mass. 82 tf 


BEOwN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. 20th. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouG tas. 


CABLETON COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President. J 


PACcrIFIc THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land, Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Benton. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Departmentt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. I. Parpgr, 426 East 26th street. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical De 
adelphia. For announcement apply te Dr. R. E. 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


BROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocnran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CBANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. RuGGues, Hanover, N. H. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Stary, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


For catalogues for 1875-76, address SAamuBEL Kngg- 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 zz 


» Phil- 
OGERS, 


DBvRY COLLEGH, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 


penses moderate ; climate unrivaled. 32m 


pee var—ouenune Dép. 
PARCELS CoE raston, Pa. Address T. Green, LL.D. 
ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 


A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowne, Troy, N. Y. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N.H. Ad 
dress the President, A. D. Smitu, D.D., LL.D. 


jow4 COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For etc., 
address the President, Gzorcs F. Macoun, D.D. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Ill. J. M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


K Nex COLLEGE, Galesb Kilinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, address 
Newton BATEMAN, Pres’t. 


25m 


COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. HuLBerr. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREWs. 


NOBTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, Ill. 
For particulars address C. H. Fowrer, D.D., Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science —Prof. D. ny A.M., Dean. 
College of Technolo, Prof. O. Marcy, LL.D., “ 
Woman's College of Liter. and Art—Ellen M. Soule, “ 
College of Theology (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 
D.D., Sen. Prof. 

College of Law—Hon. {udge H. Booth, LL.D., Dean. 
College of Medicine —N. 5S. Davis, A.M., M.D., Dean. 
Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. Fisk, A.M., Principal. 
Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. Mayo, Director. 1622 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusn, New Haven, Ct. 


Wy ABREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. BurBANK, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


CBAPPELL HILL Female College, Chappell 
Hill, Texas. Rev. E. D. Pitts, D.D., Prest. 8222 


(GoLvEN HILL SEMINARY for Young Ladies, 
Bridgeport, Ct. Address Miss Emity Ngeison. 82 


ANNETT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young ies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, Prine. 51zz 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address CHARLEs C. Bracpon, Principal. . 


ME: JAMES MASON’S Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies, Troy, N. Y., will open Sept. 15, ’76. 
For circulars address at 23 First street, Troy, N. Y. 


MAFLEwooD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 

location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 

superior. Rev. C. V. Spgar, Principal. 

NEW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A.M., Princ. 49 


HIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Delaware, 

Ohio. Rev. C. H. Payne, D.D., LL.D, President. 
Classical and Scientific courses. S courses in Chemis- 
try, Biology, Hebrew, German, and French. Fal: Term 
begins Sept. 20. Entrance examination Sept. 19. For Cat- 
alogues, etc., address Prof. E. T. NELSon. &ih 


RRoCckEstER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
This University has now the following de ents in 
operation: College of Liberal Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—¥. Hyde, M.D., 
College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
Extra classes in Geology, etc., are organized in the months 
of February and March, which may be attended | special 
students. Also, a Normal Institute in Drawing, Painting, 
and the Th of Fine Arts, asgoneliy designed for Teac 
ers in the Public Schools, is held during the Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and —- For An and ether informa- 
tion, apply to E. O, Haven, Chancellor. 56 
CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. (Law Department at Des Moines.) For cata- 
logue, address the President, ALex. Burns, D.D. 79 


UrTs COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H. Cargn, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


NIV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’] College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. Bucknam, Pres, 


IV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 

catalogue containing ted of 

Arts and Science, a) to . STILLE, . or 
Prof. J. P. LL.D., Faculty of Science. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 

Three ceurses of study, — Classical, Latin-Scientific, 

and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 
ALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. For catalogues 


READ INSTITUTE, for Touag Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Confessedly one of the best seminaries for young | 

New England. Send for catalogue. Address P 

Greens, Principal. 


OCKLAND INSTITUTE for Yo 

N a (on the Hudson), Rockland Co..4 
C. C. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


(TULDEN LADIES’ SEMINAR Gest Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized 


half the Staf€¥ in the Union. 
Hrram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE is now open for special 
students in advanced classes in Chemistry. Apply by 
letter to Miss Apa L. Howarp, President, Wellesley, Mass. 


EST END INSTITUTE, Family school 
for young ladies. Mrs. S. L. Capy, Principal. New 
Haven, Conn. Send for circular. 612 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares Boys for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Drmmocx, LL.D. j 


CRAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and homelike. For 
catalogues address J. T. Epwarps, D.D., Princ. _82 22 


BARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J. S. SpaucpinG, Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 
AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825. Has 
C prepared over 600 Young Men for College. Address 
265 


W.S. Smytu, Cazenovia, N. Y. 

HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259— riston 
C street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatery, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one years of age. Special students received in all 
sections of Gener Department. a3 
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Centennial Bells. 
BY B,. F. TAYLOR, 


Ve belfry’d blacksmiths in the air, 
Smite sweet anvils good and strong! 
Ye lions in your lofty lair, 
Roar out from tower to tower, along 
The wrinkled coasts and scalloped seas, 
Till winter meets the orange breeze 
From bridal lands that always wear 
The orange blossoms round their hair. 
_ Centennial Bells, ring on! 


Pour out, ye goblets, far and near, 
Your grand, melodious iron flood, 

Till pine and palm shall think ti »y hear 
The axes smite the stately w 

Nor dream the measured cadence meant 

The clock-tick of the continent! 

The foot-fall of a world that nears 

The field-day of a hundred years. 
Centennial Bells, ring on ! 


Ye blossoms of the furnace fires, 

Ye iron tulips, rock and swing, 
The People’s Primal Age expires, 

A hundred years the reigning king. 
Strike one, ye hammers overhead, 
Ye rusty tongues, ring off the red, 
Ring up the Concord Minute Men, 
Ring out Old Putnam’s wolf again. 

Centennial Bells, ring on! 


Where prairies hold their flowery breath 
Like statues in the marble ledge,— 

Where mountains set their glittering teeth 
Through wide horizon’s rugged edge, 

And hold the world with granite grip 

As steady as a marble lip, 

And here, and there, and everywhere, 

With rhythmic thunder strike the air, 
Centennial Bells, ring on! 


Ring down the curtain on To-day, 

And give the Past the right of way ; 

The fields of battle, red with rust, 

Shine through the ashes and the dust 

Across the-Age, and burn as plain 

As glowing ars through window pane. 

How grandly loom, like grenadiers, 

These heroes, with their hundred years! 
Centennial Bells, ring on ! 


Ring for the blue-eyed errand-bo 

That quavered up the belfry stair, 

“They've signed it! Signed it!” and the joy 
Rolled forth as rolls the Delaware, 

The old man started from a dream, 

His white hair blew, a silver stream, 

Above his head the bell unswung 

Dumb as a morning-glory hung. 

The time had come, awaited long, 

His wrinkled hand grew young and strong, 

He grasped the rope as men that drown 

Clutch at the life-line drifting down, 

The iron dome as wildly flung 

As if Alaska’s winds had rung. 

Strange that the founder never knew, 

When from the molten glow he drew 

That bell, he hid within its rim 

An anthem and a birthday hymn. 

So rashly rung, so madly tossed, 

Its old melodious volume lost, 

Its thrilled horizon rent and cleft, 

Of sweet vibration all bereft, 

And yet, to hear that tocsin break 
The silence of a hundred years, 

Its rude, discordant murmurs shake 
And rally out the soul in cheers, 

Would set me longing to be rid 

Of sweeter voices, and to bid 
Centennial Bells be dumb! 


That bell of Liberty and Right 
Was heard around the Babel world! 
Land of the green and golden robe! 
A three-hours journey for the Sun, 
Two oceans kiss thee round the globe, 
Up the steep world thy rivers run 
From geologicice to June. 
A beatae’ years from night to noon! 
In blossom still, like Aaron’s rod! 
The clocks are on the stroke of one, 
One land, one tongue, one Flag, one God! 


Centennial Bells, ring on! 
—Scribner’s Monthly. 


Higher Education in South Carolina.—No. II. 
BY PROF, A. W.. CUMMINGS, 


Prior to 1800, several high schools and fine colleges, 
with power to confer the usual degrees had been char- 
tered. In his message for the year 1801, Governor 
Drayton calls attention to the inefficiency of all, and 
failure of some, of these schools. Of the best college 
he says, that it had only attained to the rank of a good 
academy. He advised the establishment at Columbia, 
the capital of the State, of a first-class college, to be 
supported and controlled by the State. On the roth 
of December, 1801, the bill became a law, chartering 


SOUTH CAROLINA COLLEGE, 


Its board of trustees included the governor, the 
judges, and other distinguished citizens. A beautiful 
site was secured in the city of Columbia, of about forty 


acres: eighteen acres of which years ago was inclosed 


with a high brick wall. The legislature provided ‘the 
means, and the trustees proceeded to erect the neces- 
sary buildings. The preliminary arrangements were so 
advanced, that on the 28th of April, 1804, the Rev. 
Jonathan Maxcy was elected president, with John Mc- 
Lean, Robert Wilson, and Enoch Hanford, professors. 
A four years’ course of study was prescribed, and the 
college opened on the roth day of January 1805. 

The election of Mr. Maxcy was singularly fortunate, 
and secured the complete success of the institution. 
He was born in Attleboro, Mass,, in 1768. Entered 
Brown University at the age of 15, and graduated with 
first honor at the age of 19. He was at once made 
tutor, and for four years successfully performed the 
duties of that station. He resigned the tutorship to 
accept the pastoral charge of the First Baptist Church in 
Providence, R. I., the seat of his alma mater. After a 
successful pastorage of a few months, he was chosen 
president of the University, to fill the vacancy made by 
the death of his old teacher and friend, President Man- 
ning. Though but twenty-four years of age at the time 
of his election, he was entirely successful as president. 
Ten years later he accepted the presidency of Union 
College in the State of New York. This honorable 
position he vacated to accept the presidency of the new 
college at Columbia. He died in 1820. His pupils 
erected a substantial monument of granite and marble, 
in the centre of the college campus, to his memory ; but 
his most enduring monument is the work he did, the in- 
spiration he imparted during his fifteen years labor at 
the head of the noble institution that he did so much to 
inaugurate and render permanent. For seventy years 
this has been the chief educational agency in the State. 
It has graduated, and sent out into various fields of 
usefulness, about 2000 men. Many of them have been 
known far beyond the boundaries of the State or nation, 
Dr. Maxcy’s successors, as heads of the faculty, have 
been Dr. Thomas Cooper, Dr. R. W. Barnwell, Dr. 
Robert Henry, Dr. W. C. Preston, Dr. James H, 


Thorpwell, Dr. Charles McCay, Dr. A. B. Longstreet, 


Rev. B. B. Babbitt, and the present incumbent, Dr. A. 
W. Cummings. 

Among the most distinguished professors were Gard- 
ner, Vauxem, Drs. Henry W. and Lewis R. Gibbs, Dr. 
William H. ElNet, Francis Licher, Williams Capers, 
Stephen Elliott, and John and Joseph LaConte. 

The Rhetts, Barnwells, O’Neils, Butters, Brookes, 
Harpers, Middetons, Gilliards, Prestons, Rutledges, 
Richardsons, Pinckneys, Haynes, DeSaussures, Ham- 
monds, and Mannings, all of national reputation, were 
among its honored alumni. During the Great Rebel- 
lion, its doors were for atime closed, to be opened 
under a revised charter as the University of South Car- 
olina. The charter stipulated that, in the reception of 
students, no distinction should be made on account of 
race, color, or previous condition. Its halls are now 
filled with white and colored students, pursuing their 
studies in perfect harmony, and with equal success, 
We are here exemplifying in practice what is regarded 
as impracticable in theory, and find both races benefited 
by the experiment. Each is stimulated by the other to 
the highest exertion, The State provides directly from 
the treasury for the necessary expenses of the Univer- 
sity, thus enabling the trustees to offer the advantages 
of the institution to a// free of charge. Tuition, rooms, 
and library are offered to all well-qualified young men 
of this or other States, gratuitously. 


Spare Hours with Authors.—No. III. 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


The sensation produced by the threatened abandon- 
ment of the Old South Meeting-house to the mercenary 
real estate dealer, was not the result of the action of the 
committee of the New Old South society alone, but was 
rather the legitimate fruiting of seed sown by all those 
who have of late consented to the decay of the many 
buildings in and around Boston, which, from their historic 
associations, should have been sacredly preserved. The 
public grief has been borne in silence until the church 
whose very name was made sacred by the deeds which 
hallowed the walls of their cld meeting-house, and 
whose teachers have been reverenced because they 
stood on consecrated ground, consented to hear the 
auctioneer’s hammer toll the knell of departed glory. 
At such an hour, when the public is aroused to see how 
extended has been the work of demolition among her 
historic landmarks, it is refreshing to find one time- 
honored landmark preserved, and its historic associa- 
tions shrined in equally memorable literary associations. 
The headquarters of Washington, during his campaign 
in New England in 1775, has been thus preserved, and 
the interest in it, as a historic mansion, is being en- 
hanced by the literary associations which cluster about 
it as the home of the favored American poet, 

HENRY Ww. LONGFELLOW. 

A little way out from Harvard Square, om the right 
of Brattle street, there is a mansion which attracts the 
attention of every passer-by, and within its portal I was 
privileged to pass one bright day in early summer. 
A company, of which I was fortunately a member, had 
been invited to call and view this historic edifice ; as 
we alighted and stood in the gateway, we had a view of 
the exterior of the mansion, a three-story wooden build- 
ing, which presents no other sign of age than its an- 
tique architecture and its painting of yellow and white. 
Everything in the grounds and buildings charmed us, 
almost giving the impression that we were set back a 
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century and a half. Before entering the presence of 
the poet, let us see what has been the history of this 
grand edifice, which overlooks the broad expanse of 
meadows through which the Charles is seen to steal its 
course. 

In 1759 Colonel John Vassall erected this man- 
sion as his home, but, being a staunch loyalist, he was 
obliged to relinquish it as soon as hostilities began, and 
early in the war the building and lands were confis- 
cated, and their proprietor returned to England. Upon 
the exit of Colonel Vassall, Col. John Glovey,of the 
American army, took possession of the mansion as a 
barrack for his regiment ; but they were ordered out 
July 7, 1775, and Joseph Smith was made its custodian 
by Congress, and in a few days General Washington 
ordered it to be cleaned and put in order for his occu- 
pancy, and before the 15th he was a resident within 
these walls, where he made his head-quarters until about 
the tenth of April, 1776, at which time he departed for 
New York. 

At the close of the war Nathaniel Tracy, Esq., famed 
for his hospitality, became the proprietor, and was suc- 
ceeded by Thomas Russell, Esq., who in turn passed it 
into the care of Dr. Andrew Craigie. While Dr. 
Craigie resided here, he received many notable guests 
from across the waters, among whom may be mentioned 
Talleyrand and Prince Edward. Mr. Sparks, the au- 
thor, Edward Everett the statesman and orator, Wil- 
lard Phillips, and Joseph E. Worcester, LL.D., the lexi- 
cographer, were all residents here prior to Professor 
Longfellow’s entering it in 1837. 

We were standing in the gateway looking upon the 
exterior of the building when we began our historical 
comments ; let us proceed along the walk toward the 
massive door, with its huge brass knocker. We have 
but begun our walk when the door flies open, and there 
stands the author of “ Hiawatha,” presenting no other 
sign of age than that ever-honorable insignia,—long, sil- 
vered hair and wavy beard. The Aé/antic lithograph is 
a perfect likeness, and one who studies that picture 
until the expression of eye and feature is impressed 
upon his mind, will never fail to recognize the original. 
As we were presented to the professor, he took us each 
by the hand, with that warm cordiality one would expect 
from the author of “Evangeline.” There was in our 


company a lad of fifteen summers, whose name had|bel’s methods of occupying children, “which is to 


not been announced, as though it were of no conse- 
quence to the poet ; but he held his hand between both 
his own, while he turned and asked, most cordially, 
“ And what is this young man’s name?” and shook him 
by the hand again ; all this he did as though he were 
as interested to know the young man as we were to 
know him. 
We are now within the mansion, which is spacious 
and elegant throughout. We are standing in the hall 
of entrance, from which the staircase winds to the upper 
halls ; the ornamental work is elaborate, and although 
it has stood these many years, shows no reason why it 
should not stand as many more. We entered the large 
square room at the left of the hall, and found our- 
selves in the room in which Lady Washington enter- 
tained, in her queenly though animated manner, the 
numerous guests who sought the head-quarters ; back 
of this room we entered the dining-room, in which most 
of the distinguished men of America have dined: her 
soldiers with Washington, her civil officers with Everett, 
her scholars with Worcester, and her authors with Long- 
fellow,—if, indeed, the latter has not had them all rep- 
resented at hisboard. After standing upon the veranda 
and looking across the broad meadows to Brighton, 
which the professor assured us were owned by himself 
and the college, so that it could never be built upon, 
and wandering through the beautiful grounds, we were 
shown into the north-east room, which was used by 
General Washington as his head-quarters. It is a most 
interesting fact that the lower floor is unchanged from 
the days when the Father of his Country held councils 
of war here. The furnishing is, of course, different, 


{Abstract of a Lecture read before ‘the National Teachers’ Association, at 


and yet so ancient and artistic is it all that you almost 
incline to think it has been untouched since the great 
general sat here, and, with exact chirography, issued his 
orders. The east front room opens out of this room, 
which is now the family library, and is used by Pro- 
fessor Longfellow as his study. The library was the 
head-quarters of Washington, who was instrumental in 
giving to America freedom of self-government, freedom 
of trade, speech, and thought. The study is the head- 
quarters of Professor Longfellow, whose pen has never 
been in bondage to any man, party, or sect; whose de- 
votion to the cause of right and truth has been testi- 
fied to in notes of private encouragement to loyal 
friends standing alone in the heat of Congressional 
debate, in vigorous protest against some popular wrong, 
and in classic stanzas showing some noble character. 
How fitting that the head-quarters of Washington should 
be preserved by Longfellow! Let us add to the admi- 
ration in which we hold our great American poet, a re- 
spectful reverence for the heart and head which prompts 
him to preserve this time-honored residence. 


SONG. 
BY CELIA THAXTER. 


Rolls the long breaker in splendor, and glances 
Leaping in light! 

Laughing and singing the swift ripple dances, 
Sparkling and bright; 

Up through the heaven the curlew is flying, 
Soaring so high! 

Sweetly his wild notes are ringing, and dying 
Lost in the sky. 

Glitter the sails to the south-wind careening, 
White-winged and brave: 

Bowing to breeze and to hollow, and leaning 
Low-o’er the wave. 

Beautiful wind, with the touch of a lover 
Leading the hours, 

Helping the winter-worn world to recover 
All its lost flowers. 

Gladly I hear thy warm whisper of rapture, 
Sorrow is o’er! 

Earth all her music and bloom shall recapture, 


Happy once more ! 
—Scribner for September. 


The Kindergarten and its Work. 


BY MRS, KRAUS-BOELTE. 


Baltimore, July 11.) 
After having explained the characteristic of Froe- 


permit them to bring forth a product by their own 
feeble efforts, which awaken and develop the germs of 
the creative spirit, the spirit of invention, and, instead 
of allowing the child to imitate, lead him to produce 
individual work,” Mrs. Kraus passed over to what may 
be called the vifa/ point of the kindergarten,— “ The 
training of the kindergartner,” alluding to an article in 
the report of the Commissioner of Education, by John 
Kraus, on “The Object of the Kindergarten, and| 
What is required of the Kindergartner,” viz., that the 
most essential part of the whole system is the method- 
ical arrangement of the exercises and the games, and 
the explanations given by Froebel to those who are to 
conduct them. To know them all is quite a study ; to 
apply them well, an art; to understand their signifi- 
cance, their effect, and the order and manner in which 
they ought to be given to the children, is a science. 
It cannot be too often repeated, that nothing but a long 
and careful study of the system, and actual working, 
will give such knowledge of the system as would ena- 
ble a person to practice the peculiar mode of instruc- 
tion, or to understand the many important points,” etc. 
As the kindergarten is regarded as the nursery of man- 
kind, this explains or speaks in itself for the importance 
thati s attached to the true training of the kindergartner, 
The teacher of the lowest grades of pupils must be 
the animating soul of the school room, — must under- 
stand the varied avenues of approach to the sacred 
shrine, the soul of childhood,— must inspire, with her 
own enthusiasm and work, the powers by which the 
little 6nes can apprehend, in gradual process, the mys- 


Mrs. Kraus alluded to what she had said already, 
some years ago, before this association : “ That one of 
the chief causes that Froebel’s method has been mostly 
executed imperfectly, is the insufficient training of the 
kindergartner ; and she repeated what was demanded 
of a kindergartner, viz., a quick and ready sympathy 
with children, which must be real and genuine, not pre- 
tended. The kindergartner must be a child at heart,— 
must be a mother and sister to the children, feel happy in 
their company, and have a clear insight into child-na- 
ture and life, up to the seventh year. That the nature 
of the child’s mind is best learned by studying the 
thing itself ; that the principles of education cannot be 
fully mastered, especially in their reiztion to methods, 
unless illustrated by their application ; and these can 
be done only where they are practiced. An exact 
knowledge and spirited comprehension should be de- 
manded, mixed with dexterous handling, and turning 
to account or realization, of the material ; some musi- 
cal knowledge and ability, so as to execute Froebel’s 
songs, and guide the plays with pleasure ; a cheerful 
humor, that can easily enter into the child’s plays, and is 
not easily affected by childish frowardness ; conscien- 
tiousness ; so much knowledge of nature as to be ena- 
bled to show to the children everywhere the Creator’s 
love, wisdom, and power. In short, a pure and per- 
fectly cultivated mind and character ; an idea of enduring 
results of her labor ; a knowledge of the difficulties of 
her work ; an apprehension of the sad consequences 
of mistakes ; and, once more, a warm love for children, 
a spirit of self-sacrifice for their good, a just estimate 
of the true dignity of her vocation. 


Thus it will be seen, that it requires more tact, more 
energy, more ingenuity, more skill, more labor, on the 
part of the kindergartner,— an industry and patience 
far beyond any needed by the teacher of more ad- 
vanced pupils. The kindergartner also needs true en- 
thusiasm, which is kindled only att he altar of the living 
heart of little children. The kindergartner should also 
know how the cheerful play of the children should pass 
over into more serious instruction of the school. What 
renders children happy in the kindergarten is that they 
learn to play, — the only thing that they care for after 
having supplied their animal wants. “That which will 
render pupils as happy in the primary schools is that 
they learn to arn, — the next thing children care for 
after they have learned to play” ; and that “this latter 
should be the result of the kindergarten, it should be 
found existing in children at their seventh year.” It 
should further be borne in mind, that the aim of the 
kindergarten system of training, which is intended for 
young children up to seven years of age,—is to prepare 
for all subsequent education. But in order that school- 
teaching proper should begin in the right way, the kin- 
dergartner should know how the cheertul play of the chil 

dien should pass over finally into the,more serious in- 
structions of the school. This isa point of great signifi- 
cance ; so much so, that Diesterweg says, that “ if this 
could not be done, it would be better that we had no 
kindergarten.” The kindergartner should therefore be 
acquainted with the pedagogics of the new elementary 
methods, and the history of their development. Only 
through strictly jointed and united work can we come 
nearer to the aim of the training of the true kindergart- 
ner ; can an independent, conscious work be reached. 
We also require, in pedagogics, complete and exact 
knowledge of the newer historical pedagogical develop- 
ments, from Amos Comenius to Pestalozzi and Froebel. 
Thus it will be seen, that not enough importance can be 
attached to the normal training-schools of kindergart- 
ners—and the higher culture, the more talents a lady has, 
the better kindergartner she will make ; though, merely 
being trained, she will not be able to train teachers 
again; the kindergarten and the training of kinder- 
gartners are two quite different things; and here finds 
the following application, “that many are called and 
few are chosen,” 


teries of knowledge.” 


Mrs. Kraus practically manipulated with the Froebel 
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gifts before the highly intelligent audience, among 
whom was the president of the National Teachers’ 
Association, the Commissioners of Education from 
Japan, Brazil, the Argentine Confederation, etc. 
Mrs. Kraus also showed the work of the different 
occupations done by children from three to seven 
years, which covered several tables in another room, 
forming the complementary part of her exhibit in 
Philadelphia. Whilst speaking rhapsodically of what 
covered the kindergarten field, always the age of 
the children was mentioned, which, together with the 
exhibit of the work done by the ladies in her Normal 
Training School for Kindergartners, gave a very com- 
plete whole, as was expressed by some of the leading 
educators, who took part in the discussion, — acknowl- 
edging that they had never heard so able an explana- 
tion of the system, beginning with the ball, followed by 
the second gift, the divided cubes, occupations with sur- 
faces or planes, occupations with linear materials and 
lines, occupations with points, occupation with formless 
material, clay, and closing with an allusion to music, 
songs, movement-games, the stories of the kindergartner 
and their importance, the conversational lessons, culture 
of plants and animals, manners, and discipline. 


A Thing of the Past. 


Visitors to the Massachusetts log-cabin on the Cen- 
tennial grounds have an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the old-fashioned spinning-wheel, and 
learn how women, one hundred years ago, had to toil 
and spin whenever a new gown was needed. We won- 
der how many of these curious spectators, some of 
them fashionable ladies who have caught the spinning- 
wheel mania, and who every summer ransack the rural 
districts for these dusty heirlooms, ever give a thought 
to the history of the wheel or its great antiquity. To 
be sure traditions, with which most of us are familiar, 
have been handed down of the wonderful deeds accom- 
plished by aid of the spinning-wheel in Revolutionary 
times ; and Southerners can tell us how useful they 
made it during the dark days of the civil war. Then it 
must have played a prominent part in New Amsterdam 
in earlier times, for history declares that Dutch maid- 
ens, not content with making their own garments, spun 
and wove the linsey-woolsey coats of their lovers. 

But going back still farther than this, we shall find 
that the Mexicans and Peruvians used cotton for cloth- 
ing long before this country was discovered by Euro- 
peans, so they must have possessed some apparatus for 
spinning. Cortez was presented by Montezuma with 
“curtains, coverlets, and robes of cotton fine as silk, of 
rich and various dyes, interwoven with feather-work 
that rivaled delicacy of painting ;” and specimens of 
these beautiful robes were sent by Cortez to Charles 
First. To show how abundant the cotton plant was, it 
is stated that before leaving Cuba on his Mexican ex- 
pedition, Cortez gathered a supply of cotton with which 
to line the jackets of his soldiers. This was a device 
of the natives, and served as a protection against Indian 
arrows. 4 

Probably the wheel itself is not more than three or 
four centuries old, but it is well known that spinning 
was practised in the earliest ages. The spindle and 
distaff have been found in use in all nations not wholly 
merged in barbarism, and figures of women forming 
threads with the spindle, have been seen upon the 
early Egyptian tombs. The Jewish women spun and 
wove cloth for garments and tent-coverings, and in 
Greece the whole process of preparing woolen yarn was 
domestic. In former times there was no difference be- 
tween the employments of princess and peasant: and 
before marriage, Penelope not only tended her father’s 
flocks on the mountains of Arcadia, but taught her 
band of attendants how to clothe themselves with the 
wool of the sheep. For spinning was a part of the 
household duties, even in rich and distinguished fam- 
ilies; and thus our word spinster originated, which 


might once have been applied to any respectable 
woman, whether of high or low rank. Indeed a woman 
who. coyld not spin would hardly have been considered 
respectable in primitive days ; and moreover it was 
hardly deemed respectable for her to do anything else. 
Of course when men were dependent on the busy fin- 
gers of their wives and daughters for the very cloth of 
which their garments were made, it was only natural 
that they should want to keep the “women-folks” tied 
to the spinning-wheel. A highly educated and talented 
Italian woman once went to Petrarch for advice, com- 
plaining that the world said to her, “the business of a 
woman is to sew and spin; lay down your pen, and take 
up the needle and distaff.” The great poet had the 
good sense and courage to give her different advice. 
That was five centuries ago, and the world has not yet 
become fully convinced that it is necessary for women 
to educate anything but her fingers. 

The oldest Chinese writers attribute the invention of 
the spindle and distaff to their emperor Yao; but the 
cotton plant was made useful in India long before it re- 
ceived any attention in China. There is no mention of 
the plant in Chinese records till about two hundred 
years before the Christian era. -In the seventh century 
Chinese poems and romances praised the beautiful 
flowers of the cotton plant, which was then cultivated 
only in gardens ; and not till the eleventh century was 
it removed to fields and generally cultivated. Those 
of us who have seen specimens of the exquisite mus- 
lins of India, must look with increasing wonder upon 
the spinning-wheel, even when we remember that the 
superior beauty of these fabrics is owing, not to the 
rude spinning and weaving machines in use, but to the 
skill of the workmen. The distaff and loom were 
known in India two thousand years before Europe 
thought of making cotton cloth, and from the earliest 
ages the business was transmitted from father to son. 

When Wendell Phillips, in his famous lecture upon 
the “Lost Arts,” states that an Eastern traveler has 
found in Carthage representations of every invention 
in the way of spinning and weaving machines now in 
use in Europe, including the Jacquard loom, we can 
only wonder that the spinning-wheel held its own so 
long. But people sometimes cling desperately to the 
old regime, and it is said the African women, who spin 
seated on mats in front of their huts, even use the dis- 
taff in preference to the spinning-wheel. Dr. Living- 
stone testified that he found women spinning cotton in 
Angola with a spindle and distaff precisely like those 
in use among the ancient Egyptians. As late as 1850, 
the spinning-wheel lingered in a few places in Scotland, 
and the west of England then retained to a great ex- 
tent the handwork system of old times. 

Cotton manufacture in England was in a very prim- 
itive state up to the time of the Revolution, and flax 
took the lead in the spinning and weaving districts. 
The cotton yarn used was made in private houses, 
mostly by women, and the process was so slow that 
much of the weaver’s time was taken up in going round 
to buy yarn. As neither wheel nor hand could spin 
more than one or two threads at a time, and they could 
not supply the demand for yarn, a series of inventions 
soon followed. The story of the spinning jenny is well 
known, — what an uproar was caused by the first im- 
provement on the spinning wheel, and how the inventor 
of the “ jenny” was mobbed aud his machinery destroyed, 
while he was driven from his home. Afterwards, when 
the spinning jenny began to come into general use, the 
alarmed spinsters, fearing their occupation was gone, 
arose a second time, scoured the country, and broke to 
pieces every carding and spinning machine to be found. 
But all this tumult was of no avail, for the spinning- 
wheel was doomed. 

We laugh at the zeal of our fair friends in reviving 
this outgrown thing of the past, for it seems as sadly 
out of place in our modern houses, and quite as help- 
less and useless amid our bustling ways of life, as would 
some delicate lady who had been reared in a convent, 


or shut up in a castle with her beautiful embroidery, 
should she come in the garb of two or three centuries 
ago to take up her abode with us. 

Perchance a century hence, the sewing machine will 
look as antiquated to the critical eyes of our descend- 
ants as the spinning-wheel does to ours. But our noisy 
machine is a fit production of this noisy age ; and even 
time can never throw about it the atmosphere of poetry 
which envelops the dainty wheel. M. P. T. 


JOHN BOTTLEFOHN. 
BY LAURA E. RICHARDS. 


Little John Bottlejohn lived on the hill, 
And a blithe little man was he; 

And he won the heart of a little mermaid 
Who lived in the deep blue sea. 

And every evening she used to sit - 
And sing on the rocks by the sea: 

“O, little fohn Bottlejohn! pretty John Bottlejohn ! 
Won't you come out to me ?” 


Little John Bottlejohn heard her song, 
And he opened his little door ; 
And he hopped and he skipped, and he skipped and he hopped 
Until he came down to the shore. 
And there on a rock sat the little mermaid, 
And still she was singing so free— 
“ O, little John Bottlejohn Bottlejohn ! 
Won't you come out with me 


Little John Bottlejohn made a bow, 
And the mermaid she made one, too, 

And she said: “ Oh! I never saw anything half 
So perfectly sweet as you. 

In my beautiful home, ’neath the ocean foam, 
How happy we both should be! 

O, little John Bottlejohn! pretty John Bottlejohn ! 
Won’t you come down with me?” 

Little John Bottlejohn said; “ O, yes, 
I'll willingly go with you ; 

And I never will quail at the sight of your tail, 
For perhaps I may grow one too.” 

So he took her hand, and he left the land, 
And he plunged in the foaming main; 

And little John Bottlejohn, pretty John Bottlejohn, 


Never was seen again. 


MATHEMATICS. 
COMMUNICATIONS. 


LATITUDE. — VERTICAL LINES, 

Mr. Editor :—Your explanation of latitude (Vol. tv., 
p. 4) is not so complete as to reconcile all difficulties 
on the subject. 

“The latitude of a place,” you say, “is the angle 
made by a vertical line at the place, and a vertical 
line on the same meridian at the equator.” You also 


say “‘ plumb-lines are vertical lines.” Dr. Webster says 
a plumb-line is a line directed to the center of gravity of 
the earth. 

You say, further, “The angle formed by vertical 
lines on the same meridian, at two different places, is 
the angle of latitude between these places.” 

Since degrees of angular measure are uniform, then 
the degrees of latitude must be uniform. 

Now, on a given meridian, let plumb-lines be sus- 
pended at each degree of latitude, from the equator to 
the pole: the angles formed by the plumb-lines are 
angles of one degree of latitude each, and all have a 
common vertex at the earth’s center. 4 

Now, if I have represented your statements correctly, 
so far, your statement that the arcs intercepted by these 
radiating plumb-lines grow /onger as they approach the 
pole, cannot be true ; for these plumb-lines (vertical 
lines) approach each other, as they approach the center 
of the earth, and the arcs approximate straight lines 
more, as they approach the pole. For the double 
reason, then, these intercepted arcs must grow shorter 
as they approach the pole. 

There seems, therefore, to be a need for further con- 
sideration of this subject. Please point out the fallacy. 
Is it that vertical lines differ from plumb-lines, and that 
vertical lines on the same meridian would not meet at 
a common point, but at points in the line of the equa- 
torial radius ; and that degrees of latitude are unequal? 
If they are not equal, then what is the measure, by a 
common unit, of the largest and smallest degree of lati- 
tude? J. SR. 

Reply. 


(1) We are not responsible for the definitions of 
Webster’s Dictionary, and the one here quoted for 
“plumb-line” is not correct. There is no ome point 
where all plumb-lines meet. 


(2) This disposes of “J. S. R.’s” difficulties ; for 
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they all result from the supposition that vertical or 
plumb-lines all meet at a common point. Let any one 
who wishes to illustrate this, draw accurately an ellipse, 
making the two axes differ considerably in length, to 


make the facts moreobvious. Then draw lines perpen- 
dicular to the circumference of this ellipse at several 
points, so taken that the lines shall differ in direction, 
each from the next, one degree. It will at once be 
seen that these lines have not a common point of meet- 
ing, but the nearer the two points on the circumference 
are to thee xtremity of the minor axis of the ellipse, 
the further from them the two lines will meet, and the 
further apart the two points will have to be taken that 
the lines may make an angle of one degree. 

(3) We fail to find ony statement of ours that “ the 
angle formed by vertical lines on the same meridian, at 
two different places, is the angle of latitude between 
these places.” That statement would, however, be cor- 
rect, if for the last “ angle ” you write “ difference.” — 


Mr. Editor:—Perhaps some of your mathematical 
readers will be interested in the fact that the cube of a 
number, less the number itself, is always divisible by 
six. The demonstration is quite simple, but involves a 
principle seldom used in ordinary mathematical work. 

Will some onesend to the JouRNAL a demonstration by 
formulz for expressing sines and cosines of double arcs 
in terms of tangents, or, in mathematical language, prove 


2tana 1— tan a? 
that sin 26 =T tun and cos 


I have my own way of proving it, but would like to 
hear from some one who has had experience with a 
class. 

The house moved on rollers (referred to in a former 
number) advances just twice the circumference of the 


roller, every time the roller makes a turn. 
WALTER HOXIE. 


SOLUTIONS. 
SOLUTION TO PROBLEM ON PAGE 77. 


1st. Cut the plank diagonally, and the two pieces will 
be equal in area. 

2d. If it is desired to cut the plank parallel to the 
ends, the following isa simple solution: Let x repre- 
sent the length of the shorter piece, 150— x the length 
of the longer, and z the width of the plank where cut. 
Then, since the areas of the two pieces must be equal, 
we have Xie= X (150 — x); and 

x a+ (150 — x) = 1950, 

the whole area of the plank. From these equations we 
find the value of x, which is 69.2625 in. W. S. P. 

[The first, not correct ; the second will give a correct 
formula.—EDb. | 


— A. E. Lake is referred to page 100 of Vol. III. 
of the JournaL for the solution he desires.—Ep. 


Teachers in Spain. 


La Reforma, an educational journal of Madrid, gives 
the following paragraph, which we translate for the 
benefit of all : 

“ La Correspondencia says that a schoolmaster of 
Badajos has written a drama in five acts, and a pro- 
logue, entitled ‘Hunger.’ This notice is a poem in it- 
self; and the bare reading of it has brought such a 
blush to our cheeks, that we almost feel ashamed of 
having been born in Spain. Neither Africa nor Tur- 
key has ever had such reason for shame; for if the 
Church claims in the number of her martyrs the holy 
Bishop of Imola, the Spain of the nineteenth century 
may reclaim the sad privilege of having carried inhu- 
manity to her teachers to a greater extent than any 
nation in the world.” 

The same educational journal speaks of a teacher of 
the public schools of Zerez de la Frontera, country of 


the wines we call sherry, who is now 84 years old, and 
has served 61 years as a teacher. This respectable 
veteran, Don Juan N. L. Cepero by name, it states, is 
still as skillful as when he was a young man, and de- 
votes twelve hours a day to the instruction of the young. 


— The phenomena of history should be so recorded 
as to aid the reader, and particularly the young reader, 
in discovering its philosophy, instead of being recorded 
as they have hitherto generally been, in such a way as 
to obliterate the better instincts of humanity. 


Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


_ “ Parochial vs. Public Schools.’’ 
To the Editor of the New-England: 

I must beg to be allowed to say a few words on your late edit- 
orial headed “ Parochial vs. Public Schools.” Putting aside, for 
a moment, the question of the statistics adduced, I would like to 
put the argument of the article in proper form, which is this: 
Illiteracy, pauperism, and crime are each and all due to the system 
of education adopted by a country. But Patrick, John, and Michael, 
exiles from their own country, are found, after a residence in this 
country, to be illiterate, paupers, and criminals. Therefore, the 
system of education in their country produces illiterates, paupers, 
and crimmals. 

Now, with deference, I think even Whately would object to that 
argument as very defective in itslogic. Surelythere area hundted 
other and better reasons, evident to any thinking person, why a 
large number of our immigrant class are found illiterate and poor, 
or even get arrested in New York,—a// of the Irish, particularly, 


- | twice and a half times (I), as your statistics as given by Dexter 


Hawkins, Esq., prove they were. I am curious to know if this 
be the same gentleman who himself figured pretty largely in the 
columns of the New York Ara/d, and other papers, a few years 
ago, under the soubriquet of Sinister Hawkins. At any rate, I 
object to the logic, and will have something to say to the figures. 
This is the way I venture to argue: 

That system of schools which inculcates a higher standard of 
morality, which makes better citizens, and which is the basis of a 
purer Christian faith, is the better system. (Ah! I am happy to 
see that I but copy my major proposition from your own editorial.) 
But,—the parochial system of schools inculcates a higher stand- 
ard of morality, etc. ; therefore, the parochial system is the better 
system. Or, to put it in another form: That system of schools 
which is the basis of a purer Christian faith will ineulcate a higher 
standard of morality, and make better citizens. 

But,—the parochial system is such a basis; therefore that system 
will inculcate a higher standard of morality, and make better 
citizens. 

Now, dear Mr. Editor, is it necessary for me to prove either of 
my minors to your intelligent readers ? I think not. Schools in 
which religion is, by theory and practice, ignored, can never pre- 
tend to lay a basis of a pure Christian faith which, if well laid, 
would indisputably inculcate in the minds and hearts of children 
the highest and best lessons of morality, and make of them the 
best possible citizens. That is just the claim of the parochial 
system. Such schools are essentially religious. Public schools 
are essentially secular. In the first, the knowledge of God is the 
supreme science. In the latter, that science is forbidden to be 
taught. Our “assumption” is therefore true, and as a consequence 
the “argument must be conceded in our favor.” 

But what of the statistics of Dexter Hawkins, Esq., giving re- 
ports of the Department of Charities and Correction in our good 
city of New York? - Taking for granted that his figures are cor- 
rect, the fairness of the conclusions drawn from them can be 
judged of by the following extract from the U. S. Census Report 
for 1870, p. 566: 

“ While immigrants continue to arrive at our shores by hun 
dreds of thousands each year, it is a matter of course that some, 
from sickness, from: failure, through ignorance, to make proper 
provision, from accidents of one sort or another, and last, not 
least, from the villainies of the organized hordes of ruffians which 
beset our immigrant ships, will have occasion, in a wholly strange 
land, to appeal, for temporary assistance, to the guardians of law 
appointed over them. 7Zhis is hardly pauperism in any proper 
sense, and until the immigrant has passed from under the control 
of the commissioners of immigration, into the condition of a rec- 
ognized and registered inmate of some asylum or almshouse, he 
mw be said to constitute one of the paupers of the city or of the 


Now for a word on the subject of crime as referable to different 
systems of schools. What is the general influence of public 
schools on public and private morals? Be pleased to read an edi- 
torial of Professor Agassiz in the Boston Herald of Oct. 20, 1871. 
He visited and noted down the houses of ill-fame in the city of 
Boston, and the result filled him with dismay. He freely con- 
versed with the inmates, and the life-histories that were revealed 
were sad indeed. To his utter surprise, a /arge proportion of the 
“soiled ones” traced their fall to influences that met them in the 
public schools ; and although Boston is justly proud of its schools, 
it would seem, from his story, that they need a thorough purifica- 
tion. Be pleased to read the New-York Herald of Feb. 9, 1873, 
about the prevalent vice of stealing in the public schools. 


Be pleased to read the report of the “ Society for Moral Educa- 
tion,” of which Mrs. L. B. Chandler, of Boston, was, and may be 
yet, the inspiring genius, on the alarming prevalence of intemper- 
ance and various frightful social vices, the increase of pernicious 
knowledge among children and youth, etc. Be pleased to peruse 
the following from the American Educational Monthly: “It is 
well to remember that knowledge is not virtue itself, but only the 
hand-maid of virtue. This is the lesson of Connecticut statistics 


—a State having a first-class university, as well as the usual net- 
work of common schools; in every nine and seven-tenths mar- 
riages there is sure to be one divorce. There are graduates of 
common schools who make it their business to procure divorces 
by showing prescribed forms, yet without the knowledge of one or 
other of the parties.” Be pleased to read Dr. Storer’s book on 


“ Criminal Abortions,” and Rev. Dr. Todd’s book, “Serpents in 
the Dove's Nest,” revealing horrors which cannot be transcribed 
here. Be pleased to learn that one of the strong reasons why our 
Catholic clergy and intelligent laity are opposed to the public 
schools, is the prevalence in them of nameless immoral vices to 
which we dread to see our children exposed, as well as the scep- 
tical, irreligious spirit manifested by pupils and graduat€s from 
them. 

Finally, hear the opinions of well-known statesmen, all Protest. 
ants, on the subject of religion in the schools. Lord Derby : 
“ Public education should be considered as inseparable from re. 
ligion.” The contrary s:stem is declared by him to be “ the real- 
ization of a foolish and dangerous idea.” . . . Mr. Gladstone: 
“ Every system which places religion in the background is per. 
nicious.” . . Lord John Russell insisted that in the normal 
schools, which he proposed to establish, “ religion should regulate 
the entire system of discipline.” . . M. de Ranmer: “ They 
have acquired in Prussia a conviction, which becomes daily more 
settled, that the fitness of the primary school depends upon its in- 
timate union with the church.” . . . M. Guizot: “In order to 
make popular education truly good, it must be fundamentally re- 
ligious. Religion is not a study or an exercise, to be restricted to 
a certain place and a certain hour; it is a faith and a law, which 
ought to be felt everywhere,” ’ 

Again I say, let Protestants who have any esteem for Christian 
faith and morals look to it, and join their forces with ours ; for 
if they leave us alone to fight this battle with the infidel, they 
themselves will be lost in the struggle. Let us give any party 
which basely betrays our sacred rights by dragging this subject 
into the political arena, with a view to stamp out religion from the 
schools, to understand that it does so at the cost of every Catholic 
and good Protestant vote. ALFRED Youna, C.S.P. 

St. Paul's, sth street, N. Y., 1876. 

Concerning the Orthography of the English Language. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

In glancing over a few recent numbers of your journal, I observe 
a perfect avalanche of correspondence in relation to the orthog- 
raphy of the English language, nearly all the writers being in favor 
of a radical change in our mode of spelling. Now, in order to 
arrive at a correct decision in a controverted subject, Audi alte- 


allow me a few words on the other side. 
It has been well and truly said that words are things, and they 
have a character and a history very interesting to the true scholar. 
This is as true of words as of material objects ; such, for instance, 
as plants or animals. To discover the true character of a plant, 
we must first carefully analyze it, examine its organs and its ele- 
ments; with an animal the case is similar. In like manner, the 
elements of words are their letters, their syllables, the roots from 
which they are derived, and the parts of which they are com- 
pounded. Without a knowledge of these, it is scarcely possible to 
arrive at an intimaté and exact knowledge of the meaning of words 
in all their modifications. Etymology,—the science of the roots 
of words, — too much neglected, is a most interesting and useful 
study, and I think it may be safely asserted, that writers of Eng- 
lish have succeeded just about in proportion to their familiarity 
with etymological science. Indeed, the attainment of this knowl- 
edge furnishes by far the most important argument in favor of the 
study of the ancient languages. The study of these languages 
leads us back, through the history of English words, to their 
origin, their roots, their component parts, their modifications 
through the lapse of time, and, consequently, to their nice and 
varied shades of meaning at the present time. 
The main fight seems to be against silent and redundant letters, 
and the use of two or more letters to represent a simple sound, as 
devolving too great labor and study upon the learner. Now, has 
it never occurred to these innovators, these would-be reformers, 
that these silent and redundant letters, these double characters, 
these apparently anomalous syllables, perform a very important 
office in preserving the identity of the original word, and leading 
the learner back to the root or roots of the same? Ours is a com- 
posite language, comparatively modern, made up gradually of 
fragments of several foreign languages, ancient and modern, and 
is even now constantly receiving additions of foreign words. In 
any spoken language like our own, not only are there constant ad- 
ditions of foreign words, but words gradually change their mean- 
ing, and it frequently becomes necessary to ascertain not only their 
present signification, but what they meant one hundred, or two 
hundred, or five hundred years ago; particularly is this the case in 
reading ancient books and documents. In other words, the 
scholar should be able to trace the history of words from their 
origin. For instance, to call a man a villain, at the present day, 
would be very different from using such an expression 300 or 400 
years ago, when the word vi//aim meant about the same as servant ; 
and it is said that in some of the early translations of the Bible, 
the phrase servant of Christ, is rendered vil/ain of Christ. Again, 
the word /et, which now means the same as fermit, 300 or 400 
years ago meant nearly the opposite ; “being sore let and hin- 
dered,” is a phrase still found in the Prayer Book of the Church 
of England, and also in that of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in this country. 

I have given these illustrations to show that our language is not 


fixed and stationary, that it is progressive and ever changing, that 


ram partem, is a good maxim ; and I trust, therefore, you will - 


| 
| 
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it has a history that no scholar can neglect or ignore, if he expects 
to engage at all in English literature. Now, as before stated, 
these silent letters and apparently anomalous syllables are most 
important aids, in fact the very Amger-fosts, in guiding us to the 
true etymology and history of words. These silent letters and 
irregular syllables are generally derived from foreign languages, 
and show the paternity, as it were, of the words in which they 
occur. In the original forms of words, it is presumed, there were 
no silent letters, no irregularities ; but in their transmission through 
various tongues, the pronunciation has been so modified as to 
render the sounds of a few letters obsolete in our language. 

I shall now illustrate the utility of some of these silent letters 
and irregular syllables by a few examples. From the word 
Leopard, | suppose the reformers would eliminate the o ; and yet 
it seems necessary to show that the word is compounded of the 
Latin words Z¢o a lion, and Parder, a panther,—the Lion-panther, 
—so called, doubtless, from its being supposed to contain the qual 
ities of both animals. Again, take the word Ephemeral. They 
would, I presume, reform the fA into f, and thereby lose sight of 
its roots, and consequently of its literal meaning, as coming from 
the Greek word £#, for, and Hemera, a day, existing for a day. 
(In writing Greek words I shall use Roman letters.) Take, again, 
the word Chrysolite. They would, I suppose, change Chrys to 
Xris, thus losing, or at least obscuring, its Greek roots, Cérysos, 
gold, and Lithes, a stone, — gold-stone. Compare the two words, 
Crystal and Chrysanthemum, in which, I suppose, they would 
spell the first syllables Crys and CArys, both alike, Xris ; but this 
would be to ignore their beautiful etymology, the first being from 
Cryos, cold, and statto, to contract: meaning ice, something con- 
tracted or hardened by cold,—a crystal; the other is from CArysos, 
gold, and Anthemon, a flower,—gold-flower. 

As to the use of two letters to represent a simple sound, the 
initial compounds, fA, th, vk, gh, ch, and some others, represented 
in the original in single characters, point unmistakably to the 
Greek origin of the words to which they are attached, and thus 
furnish a clue to the etymology of the words, which would pe lost 
by the proposed change to single letters. In the following words 
derived from Latin : Column from columna, Solemn from solemne, 
Autumn from autumnus, the final » might be dropped without 
much detriment, but then it would have to be resumed in the de- 
rivatives, autumnal, columnar, solemnity, etc. 

In the foregoing I have attempted to show that ours is a compo- 
site and comparatively modern language, made up of fragments of 
many other languages; that it is constantly changing by the addi- 
tion of new words, and the gradual change of meaning of older 
ones ; that the silent letters and other incongruities complained of, 
did not exist in the original languages, of which ours is com- 
pounded, but have arisen from the varying pronunciations 
of the different tongues through which they have been trans- 
mitted ; that these silent letters and apparent anomalies point 
unmistakably to the origin and history of the words in 
which they occur, and consequently to their original sig- 
nification; that words have a history that it is important to 
trace and understand; that by a general change of spelling, so as 
to eliminate these so-called irregularities, we should lose the most 
important c/ue to the etymology and history of words; and, 
finally, that such is the mobile and changeable character of our 
language, that, even if the proposed innovation was now accom- 
plished, there is no certainty that it would remain fixed and per- 
manent for more than a single generation. 

It is admitted that these irregularities devolve upon the learner 
considerable study and labor, a difficulty, however, easily overcome 
by an intelligent scholar, with other studies, in a few years; but 
this inconvenience bears no comparison with the injury to philo- 
logical science that would result from the destruction of these 
land-marks in the path that leads to the origin and history of our 
language. There are many other weighty arguments against the 
proposed innovations; but, having given what I consider the most 
important, I pass over the others, for the present, being unwilling 
to trespass too far upon your time and space. J. N. W. 

Homer, Mich., Aug. 25, 1876. 

A Rational System of Spelling. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

Though much is thought and written upon this topic at the 
present day, I feel no hesitancy in offering this short article to 
public criticism, knowing as I do that it is the result of careful 
study and revision. It sets forth practical features, which must 
appear in any rational system of spelling in order to recommend 
it to general use. : 

Every elementary sound should, theoretically, have a distinct 
character to indicate it to the eye. These sounds are thirty-six in 
number: so we must either have ten new letters, or mark those 
which we now use'so that some of them will express two cognate 
sounds. The latter alternative is practicable, and upon it the sys- 
tem now under consideration is based. 

The vowel-letters to be used are ¢, y, 4, a, 0, ~, and w. These 
seven unmarked letters, in this order, will represent the seven 
long vowel sounds indicated by the italicised letters in the follow- 
ing words: Meg, veil, care, arm, raw, more, and cool. This order is 
important, as it is natural, and corresponds with the movements of 
the vocal organs in forming the series of sounds from ¢e to oo. 

But I do not propose to go into scientific detail here. The cog- 
nate short sounds formed in the same order are indicated in the 
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following list, and may be represented by the same letters marked 
with an accent. Hit, met, hat, bat, got, bolt, pull. The compound 
vowel-sounds are of course to be represented by two letters. 
They are indicated in fate, find, note, mute, house, and noise. 

Of the consonants, 4, m, #, /, and r, having no cognate heavy 
sounds, will never need to be marked. Unmarked 9, SJ, t, & and s, 
will always have their present accepted sounds, and marked will 
take the cognate sounds of 4, v, d, g,andz. Similarly treated d 
will conveniently spell ¢he and thou. Shin she, and the sound of 
g in rouge, can be fitly represented by z, which in the latter capac- 
ity already does good service in quite a large class of words C, 
already at its post in ck, when able to throw off its useless compan- 
ion, will, with the addition of an accent mark, quite easily conquer /. 
Finally mg, the much-slighted nasal consonant, will be reduced to 
light-marching order and stand boldly up for its rights as sturdy 
little g. 

In conclusion let me say (and I will spell it rationaily) : — 

Sum ritekil reform es nysesyere en aur eus of lyttyrs dit ol 

hu red my eprwunauns korryktle. Taem net not pe uyestyt en 


larneg tu spyl. WALTER HOXIE. 
Answers to the Pouring Problem. 

We have received several solutions of the question in the Jour- 
NAL of Aug. 26, page 77,—To divide 12 quarts of liquid, in a 
barrel, equally between two persons, with only a 7-pint and a 5-pint 
measure. We present the two following as the shortest and the 
clearest : 

Let B= barrel; S=7-pint measure ; 5-pint measure: Fill 
Sfrom B ; fill ¥ from S; empty ¥ into #2, and pour into F the 2 
pints remaining in S$; fill S again from 2; and from S fill F, 
leaving 4 pints in S ; empty F into 2; pour the 4 pints in S into 
F; fill S from B ; fill F from S, leaving 6 pints in S ; return the 
5 pints in F into B, and you have 6 pints in Z, and 6 pints in S. 

ORANGE JUDD. 


— The process will be evident from the following exhibit, repre- 
senting the contents of each vessel at each pouring : 
12-pint dish. spint dish. 7-pint dish. 


12 ° ° 
7 5 ° 
7 ° 5 
2 5 5 
2 3 7 
9 3 ° 
9 ° 3 
4 5 3 
4 i 7 
II I ° 
It ° I 
6 5 I 
—and the division is complete. W. F. Bz 


Information Wanted. 

— A man who possesses a good English education, a successful 
principal of a large public school, but entirely ignorant of Latin, 
desires to undertake the study of that language without a teacher. 
Is there a course gotten up with special reference to such a case ; 
and, if so, what is it? IGNORAMUS. 


— Will some one present an analysis of the following sentence, 
and parse the words in italics?: “The commander, on the whole, 
was more than satisfied with the results of the campaign.” 

G. D. H. 


Will you please give, in your next issue, a grammatical disposi- 
tion of the words italicized in the following sentence: “ The man 
was on the bed.” Some persons, at a recent Institute in this 
county, claim it to be an adjective element, while I differ from 
them.” X. 

A correspondent replies: “On the bed” in the sentence re- 
ferred to is the attribute of the sentence, and with the copula “ is” 


forms the predicate. As the attribute agrees with and limits the 
subject, it must needs be an adjective element, although it has in 
its composition the adverbial idea of place. “On the bed” de- 
scribes the man as to his place, but cannot limit the copula, in 
which no action or being is expressed. 


A correspondent asks the meaning of the following words, 
which he found in reading “ Taine’s Lectures on Art” :—Sordine ; 
Sigisbeism ; Sabbat; Velleity. Also the broad meaning of “ mi- 
lieu,” meaning primarily midst. 

Good Words for The New-England. 

— I read THE JOURNAL with a great deal of interest, and value 
it highly. No live teacher can afford to do without such a paper. 
I hear many good words spoken for it here. 

M. A. H., Rochester, N. Y. 

— From its start I have been a constant and interested reader, 
and have to thank you for much information that has been of 
practical benefit to me in the school room. ] 

Percy S. BRYANT, Zhompsonville, Conn. 

— I look forward for each number of THE JOURNAL, and take 

great pleasure and obtain much instruction from reading them. 
Mary E. Watson, Zhompsonville, Conn. 

—I appreciate your paper thoroughly, and have gained many 
valuable ideas 4 it. Ss. BRANNING, Lee, Mass. 

— I am well pleased with THe JouRNAL, and will recommend 
it to teachers. J. B. UppecrarrE, Hagerstown, Md. 

— My congratulations on the great and merited success of THE 
JouRNAL. Jas. E. Morrow, Station, Penn. 
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Varieties. 
— Sweet is childhood—childhood’s over, 
Kiss and part. 


Sweet is —_ ; but youth’s a rover— 
o’s my heart. 
Sweet is rest; but all my showing 
Toil is nigh. 

We must go. Alas! the going, 

Say, “Good bye. —Fean Ingelow. 
— Judson said as he was approaching Madison University, “ If 
I had a thousand dollars, do you know what I would do with it?” 
The person asked supposed he would invest in foreign missions. 
“1 would put it in such institutions as that,” he said, pointing to 
the college buildings. “ Planting colleges and filling them with 
studirus young men and women is planting seed-corn for the world.” 


— In Bath Abbey, England, is to be seen the following: 


“ Here lies Ann Mann, 
She lived an old maid and died an old Mann.” 


— Borrowed Plumage.—Prof, Peleg Jones, having accepted the 
position of principal of school district No. 4, near Deacon Bige- 
low’s, at a salary of’nine shillings a day, would respectfully an- 
nounce that the winter semester will open (Deo volente) as soon as 
the neighborhood finished killing hogs.— Podunk Advertiser. 


The work of the teacher is noble, sublime, 
Beyond what mere words can express—(or 

At least we are told so at Institute time :)— 
But why is he called a Professor? 


Professor? Of what? What does he profess? 
He teaches a school with success—(or “ 

Thinks that he does)—and instructs more or less! 
But how does that make him Professor? 


It is true, University teachers of Greek 
And of ologies have this address—(or 
Some of them, rather; the college is weak 
Where a tutor is called a Professor)—; 


But it is not the years one has faithfully taught 
That upon him this title impress, or 

The grade of the school, but the one line of thought 
In which he excels, its professor. 


And the more he excels, the less care he will have 
Of titles to be the possessor. 

“ Louis Agassiz, Teacher”: so marked he his grave ; 
Not “ A.M., Ph.D., Professor.” —Rollin Stone. 


— Important Discoveries at Pompeii.—An important discovery 
has just been made at Pompeii. It consists of a number of objects 
of gold and silver, and close to them carbonized skeletons 
of two men, who would seem to have been borne down in the 
storm of ashes while endeavoring to escape with their valuables 
or plunder. Among the things found are eight rings, six pieces of 
money, two pairs of earrings, one single earring, two large arm- 
lets, each ornamented with thirteen pairs of half globes with little 
shells upon them, held together by chain-work, and a necklace, 
also of chain-work, all of gold; a silver ring, three hundred and 
thirty-two pieces of silver money, a casserole of the same material, 
broken in pieces, and three large bronze coins.—Zondon Times. 


— A gentleman having an appointment who was habitually un- 
punctual, to his, great surprise found him waiting. He thus ad- 
dressed him: “ Why, I see you are here first at last. You were 
always behind before; but I am glad to see you have become 
early of late.” 

— Professor Seelye, Pictured by Mary Clemmer.—A tall and 
powerful man, with broad shoulders, touched with the scholarly 
bent. He is in coloring, what Yankees call “sandy”; but why 
“sandy” I could never see. The touch of red is in it like the sun- 
shine, full of revivifying life. The temperament is vital and nerv- 
ous —at once acute, vigorous, enduring. The head is high and 
broad—mentally and morally a powerful head, The perceptive 
faculties are immense, and bulge above the eyebrows as if over- 
crammed with Hickok philosophy. The expression of the coun- 
tenance is refined, kindly, and penetrating ; the air and dress min- 
isterial. Such in aspect is one of the rare men of Massachusetts, 
which, amid a general decadence in the houses of Congress, still 
keeps perpetual the illustrious traditions of the old Common- 
wealth. Whatever he may be in Amherst, he is not a minister 
here, except in looks; and what that mysterious and unmis- 
takable look is which emanates from every man who has ever 
preached, which everybody sees and nobody can explain, is, 
of course, beyond my finding out. He looks like a preacher of 
integrity and truth, set right in the center of the stronghold of in- 
iquity, to frown it down and put it out. Words cannot measure 


the need of such men in this place. For this reason it is deeply 
to be regretted that Professor Seelye is going to return to Amherst. 
If “ his great excellence is his power of a high personal influence,” 
nowhere can it be needed as it is here, where men of the richest 
endowments and the rarest attainments are forever tending morally 
downward, for lack of that very tonic of high personal character 
which a man like Professor Seelye embodies and sheds like an 
effluence out upon other men.—Lefter in Independent. 


— A man who has a scolding wife may not always be a gardener 
but he usually keeps a hot house, 

— According to the latest definjtion, a bachelor is a man who 
has lost the opportunity of making a woman miserable. 

— “Why, Mary Ann, what in the world are you doing with the 
scissors?” “Sure, yez told me to scallop the oysters,” 

— The first church in Charlestown, organized in 1632, is the 
oldest Orthodox Congregationalist church in the country, 
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LOOK at the Date on the Wrapper 
of the Journal. IF IT IS NOT 1877, 
will you make it so, and oblige 

THE PUBLISHER. 


We shall publish in our issues of Sept. 16 and 23, 
Rev. Mr. Mayo’s address before the State Teachers’ 
Association of New Jersey, on “The Moral Element in 
Education.” This able address was received with great 
favor by the teachers of New Jersey. Orders for extra 
copies of the JouRNAL should be sent early. 


Wituiam T. Apams (“Oliver Optic”) has resigned 
his office as a member of the Boston school committee. 
Mr. Adams has occupied this position for a period of 
ten years, and has rendered valuable service to the city, 
by his practical knowledge of school affairs, his good 
judgment, and his executive ability. 


Cort. Homer B. SpracvE is elected to the head-mas- 
tership of the Girls’ High School, Boston, in place of 
Samuel Eliot, LL.D., who resigned at the close of the 
last school year. This is a fine appointment, and THE 
New-ENGLAND extends its congratulations to the Bos- 
ton school board for the wisdom and unanimity of its 
choice, and to the teachers that they are to receive a 
scholar and educator of so much merit to their ranks. 
Colonel Sprague’s reputation as an author has become 
well established, and we trust that the routine of school 
life will not withdraw him from his literary studies. 


Since the election of the Board of Supervisors of the 
public schools of Boston, a public examination has been 
instituted for all candidates to several of the grades of 
schools. As inquiries are often made as to the stand- 
ard of qualifications for the position of a teacher in the 
schools of Boston, and at the special request of many 
parties, we shall publish for the benefit of all of our 
readers, in consecutive numbers of the JouRNAL, the 
questions which were submitted to the candidates for 
the several grades of schools. In the next issue of 
the JouRNAL will be found a portion of the examination 
papers submitted to candidates for the positions of 
master, sub-master, and usher in the grammar schools 
of the city. These test questions will afford teachers 
in all parts of the country an opportunity to make a 
personal examination of their ability to enter the lists 
as competitors for Boston schools. 


TuRovuGH the instrumentality of the Consul of the 
kingdom of Italy for New York, we have received a 
number of important documents issued by the Minister 
of Public Instruction of that kingdom, upon the subject 
of public education, and forwarded by his Excellency 
to this journal. There are the numbers from Dec, 
1874 to Nov. 1875, of the Bolletino Ufficiale, which con- 
tain all the legislative and administrative acts relating 
to the public schools, and a full account of the opera- 
tions of the Department of Public Instruction, with an 
appendix giving the names and positions of all the 
teachers in the kingdom. We hope to derive much 
useful and interesting information from these official 
documents, and would here express our grateful ac- 
knowledgment of the courtesy of the two officials above 
named. 


RHODE IsLANp has the most thorough school super- 
vision of any State in the Union. Its State Commis- 
sioner of public schools devotes his time in visiting 
schools, conducting institutes, and delivering addresses 
upon education, in the several towns and school dis- 
tricts of the State. A State board of education holds 
a general supervisory and advisory relation to the State 
work, and the government and conduct of the State 
Normal School. Each town has a school committee of 
at least three members, who regulate and control the 
local school organization. This board contracts with 
teachers, manages funds, and otherwise attends to 
school legislation for the town. Added to this board 
is the office of school superintendent in each town in 
the State. The superintendents devote a part or the 
whole of their time to school visiting and supervision, 
and receive salaries ranging from ‘wenty-five to twenty- 
jive hundred dollars per annum. If supervision is a 
good thing, little Rhody certainly is blessed beyond 
measure, and if her officers are faithful, we do not see 
why her educational work should not prosper abun- 
dantly. 


One of the many evil results of the substituting of 
biennial for the annual sessions of the Vermont legisla- 
ture, is the lack of late reliable information touching 
the schools of that State. The State Superintendent 
reports only once in two years, and, with the exception 
of such items as find their way into the State news- 
papers, we are left during the interval in complete 
ignorance of the condition of the public schools. This 
is very much to be regretted, and it has seemed to us 
that, for the sake of teachers and parents both, the 
Superintendent would do well to issue each year a brief 
statement of the condition of the public schools, accom- 
panied by such suggestions as his close observation 
and long experience would enable him to offer. 

From a somewhat careful reading of all educational 
items that we have been able to find in the newspapers, 
we conclude that the graded schools of Vermont are in 
a very flourishing condition, and that they are thus 
most clearly demonstrating their superior efficiency. 
The academies and seminaries seem to be suffering 
less from “hard times” than might have been expected, 
and as in that State they are doing, and must long con- 
tinue to do, a very important share of the work of edu- 
cation, every one must rejoice at their success. We 
can, of course, know but little about the common schools 
in most of the country districts. We judge, however, 
from one or two articles in some of her journals, that 
there may be this year a diminuation in the number of 
“fall schools.” This, we hope, will not be, whatever 
retrenchment “hard times” may render necessary. We 
do not believe they demand the closing of a single one 
of the public schools, and to close a school unnecessa- 
rily, to deprive of their just share of educational advan- 
tages—none too great already—the children of a single 
district, is both stupid and wicked. Whether wise 
economy might not advise uniting two or more dis- 
tricts into one, thus securing larger classes, greater 
emulation, and increased efficiency generally, is a ques- 


tion for the wise men of the different towns to discuss 
and to settle. We have long thought that in many 
places, especially in the fall and winter terms, this 
might be done very easily, and to the inestimable ben- 


efit of all concerned. 


The Study of Natural Science. 


There is something about the term scence, as gener- 
ally recognized, that repels the mass of men. A sci- 
entist is conceived of asa recluse, who does not at all 
concern himself with the affairs of his fellows, but 
who grows more or less insane over some rare beetle, or 
some microscopic weed, the name of which is in excess 
of its importance. When we remember, however, that 
Sociology is a science, as well as Zodlogy; that Me- 
chanics and Astronomy are sciences, and that even 
Music claims the title and has its professors, we will 
feel relieved of that prejudice which enshrouds the term. 

Science should not repel: it is the teacher’s fault, or 
there is something wrong in the mental] constitution of 
the’ pupil, if it does. Its grandest discoveries, its most 
beautiful harmonies, its most startling facts, can be 
placed before the student in such a manner that, with 
ordinary appreciation, he will approach them with pleas- 
ure. Any one can be an observer ; any one can treas- 
ure up facts ; but it requires the mind trained to accu- 
rate study and patient investigation, and well acquainted 
with the literature of the subject, to arrange the data in 
their proper sequence, and to generalize upon the re- 
sults. 

The young student should avoid theorizing, lest he 
expose himself to the criticism of those older observers 
who are presumably better acquainted with science. 
He should not court censure, nor, on the other hand, 
fear to speak the truth. Proper caution should not pre- 
clude original research. A truth can wait its time of 
revelation ; it is better to publish it as an entire truth, 
than to have it hung about with errors. A student, or a 


-|learned society even, should seek not so much to reveal 


the marvellous as to clearly explain the ordinary. 

Perhaps the naturalist, like the poet, is “born, not 
made.” Certainly there isa predisposition in some in- 
dividuals and in some gifted families, to pursue the 
study of nature (witness the Decandolles and the Hum- 
boldts, the Agassizs, the Darwins, the Danas), but 
there are few to whom the impulse to know creation 
does not come in some form or other. The first 
knowledge that we gain is of surrounding things ; ab- 
stract things follow at a long distance, when the mind 
is matured by experience, and the moral nature deep- 
ened and developed. The child sees a fly or a mouse, 
and his interest is atonce awakened. The first impulse 
—at least in an American child—is to touch it ; this is the 
first step toward knowing something about it, for this nat- 
ural instinct to tactile investigation is not so bad, after 
all. Every healthy child has a large fund of curiosity, 
leading him to seek information either through personal 
inspection or by inquiry of the experienced. The intelli- 
gent parent, or careful teacher, at once seizes upon this 
opportunity to inculcate a lesson. If he can conceal 
the fact that it is a lesson, and yet convey the informa- 
tion desired in a clear and pleasant manner, his pupil is 
apt to treasure the newly-acquired knowledge, and to 
make it the basis for further inquiry. . 

The study of nature soon becomes fascinating ; we 
learn to watch the industrious ants, as they build their 
temples more wonderful than the pyramids ; we chase 
the gilded butterfly over meadow and brook; and 
learn the secrets of the squirrel’s hiding-place, and 
the winter residence of the muskrat. We hunt in the 
forest for the modest flowers, which hide away from all 
but their true lovers, and their haunts are revealed to 
us, and their beauty rewards us. New facts are con- 
stantly presenting themselves ; the subject is never ex- 
hausted. The most distinguished naturalist has hardly 
advanced beyond the first letters of that alphabet the 


symbols of which are innumerable. May eternity 
itself will not discover to us all the beauty which clothes 


the boundless universe. 


Wm. A. Mowry, A.M., Rhode Island. 

B. G. Northrop, LL.D., Connecticut. | a 
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Camp on the Penobscot. 


Editor of The New-England :—Did you ever camp 
out? If so, you will, from pure sympathy, allow me 
space to tell my story ; and if not, then I wish you were 
here with us on this beautiful island, that you might 
know from experience how good it is. Whom do I 
mean by ws, do you say? I will tell you: the gradu- 
ates of the State Normal School at Castine. We, find- 
ing it impossible to be present in large numbers at the 
annual spring reunion, have agreed upon an encamp- 
ment in the month of August as the best means of 
bringing together the scattered alumni, and having a 
general good time. 

We consider this idea of encampment a very brilliant 

one, and wonder that it has not occurred to the gradu- 
ates of some other institution. Perhaps it has; if so, 
we should be glad to have them “tell their experience.” 
We have come together from different fields of labor 
for ten days of recreation. Think of getting away from 
all care and anxiety, from all shoughts of work even, 
and spending ten days in the open air, amid lovely 
scenery, mingling with oldtime friends, calling up old 
associations, and renewing one’s youth! Think of sit- 
ting in the shade on a bright summer afternoon, watch- 
ing the blue waves, the fleecy clouds, and the distant 
sails, until you blissfully forget that you ever toiled 
anxiously all day in the school room, or corrected 
papers in the “wee small hours”! Here on this broad 
beach we wander daily, gathering specimens of miner- 
als, algae, echinoderms, star-fishes, etc. Here we launch 
our boats for sailing or rowing excursions, and at almost 
any hour of the day, a gay party may be seen embark- 
ing or returning. It is considered “the proper thing” 
to go out in the early morning, when the “rising sun 
turns the blue waters of Penobscot Bay into a sheet of 
burnished gold.” At least that is the description given 
by our poetical member ; I haven’t seen it myself. 
Just above the beach, on a level space under the hill, 
stands the tent which furnishes sleeping apartments at 
night, and a hall by day ; and at the top of the hill, in a 
beautiful grove, is a long table, to which three times a 
day a bell summons us. Such scrambling up the steep 
hillside, and such appetites! The gentleman who pre- 
sides over the culinary department, watches with won- 
dering eyes the viands disappear. Did you ever know 
a bill of fare put into meter and sung? If not, you 
have yet to learn to what heights genius will sometimes 
rise. 

There is a great deal of reading at our camp. Yes- 
terday I noticed a group under a tree, reading Long- 
fellow’s Divine Tragedy. At a little distance, a stu- 
dent was reading to a friend from the manuscript, a 
newly-written literary essay. While out in a boat, rock- 
ing lazily upon the sparkling water, an attentive group 
sat in the shadow of the sail, and listened to an inter- 
esting sermon, written by a distinguished divine. 
Toward evening, when the sun dropped down behind 
the western horizon, we watched the yellow light on 
Camden Hills, that flushed and paled with changing 
hues, until the mellow radiance faded into gray, and 
the crescent moon came out above the hilltop; then 
lighting a huge bonfire on the cliff, we looked on with 
jest and laughter, song and story, till the red flame 
burned low, and then strolled slowly back to camp. 
Sometimes of an evening, in the tent, we sing the old- 
time school songs, which some of us have not heard for 
years, and the voice trembles, and the tears start as a 
familiar strain calls up tender recollections of those 
who are with us no more forever. 


But I must not linger over details. I should be glad 
to tell you much more: how we have been “taken” by 
an enterprising photographer from a neighboring city ; 
of the camp-meeting expedition, the “pea-pod war,” 
the anticipated candy-pull, and hay-rack ride, etc., but 
Space forbids. In a few days we leave this pleasant 
Spot. I forbear quoting anything about “folding our 
tents,” etc., on account of the inappropriateness of the 


last line. We meet next year at Brooksville, opposite 
Castine ; and should you, Mr. Editor, drop in upon us, 
you will receive a cordial welcome from every 

Islesboro, August 24, 1876. One oF Us. 


Os.icaTory InstRucTIoN.—The Doctor Dietz, di- 
rector of commerce in the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
thus sums up the benefits of obligatory instruction, 
which, he maintains, each country should insist upon as 
necessary to its own security: “ Morality and riches in- 
crease, the number of marriages is augmented, illegit- 
imate births are diminished, the prisons are emptied, 
indigence disappears. The principal instrument of this 
happy change is undoubtedly the instruction which the 
people is obliged to acquire.” According to M. Guizot, 
the eminent French statesman and author, France and 
her government are right in welcoming the principle of 
obligatory education, while attaching to it the guaran- 
tees that will be efficacious for the maintenance of 
parental authority, and the liberty of the conscience 
and the family. 


Goop HEALTH ror TEACHERS.—At a Sunday School 
convention held in New York, Dr. Taylor gave five 
rules as to health, which teachers may write in capital 
letters on the blackboard. First, wash and be clean ; 
second, eat and be strong; third, sleep and be cheer- 
ful ; fourth, exercise and be muscular; fifth, look up 
and be hopeful. He said we should breathe a great 
deal of fresh air in long breaths ; should wash all over 
every day, and should eat cheerfully and enjoy it. 
Satan howls with delight when he sees a saint with dys- 
pepsia. Then we should have natural, wholesome 
sleep, with good physical, muscular exercise, and plenty 
of good, cheerful holidays; we should put sunshine 
into all our days, and looking up to Christ, throw into 
our lives all the joy that is possible. 


The School Question. 


To the Editor of The New-England: 

Summer-time, and with it play-time, having gone, I am ready to 
comply with the request of Mr. Alfred Young, to be logically in- 
troduced to “ society,” in my acceptation of it. At the same time 
permit me to restate some of the fundamental principles often lost 
sight of in discussing the school question. 

Society is known through its representative members, so allow 
me to introduce your correspondent to,— 

Mr. Alfred Young, who attends mass and believes in the infalli- 
bility of the Pope, but who regards all Protestants as heretics, and 
stigmatizes all persons who do not subscribe to popular creeds, 
as infidels. 

Rev. Mr. Breckenridge, who believes in predestination and the 
endless torments of the wicked, but who regards the celebration 
of mass as a device of Satan, and who at the late Presbyterian 
General Assembly at New York, demonstrated, to his own satis- 
faction, that the Pepe is Anti-Christ. 

Rev. Mr. Ewer, who, with Mr. Young, venerates church milli- 
nery, and puts faith in genuflections and candlesticks, but who re- 
gards vatican and chapel alike as portals to perdition. 

Rev. Henry Bellows, who finds in man the image. of the divine, 
reduces dogmas to its lowest terms, and mildly disapprobates the 
heroic creeds of his neighbors. 

Mr. John G. Whittier, who sees in every victim of oppression a 
Saviour crucified anew, and who, in the following felicitous lines, 
expresses a portion of his faith and creed: 

“ Yet sumetimes glimpses on my sight, 
Through present wrong the eternal right : 
And, step by step, since time began, 

I see the steady gain of man; 

That all of good the past hath had 
Remains to make our own time glad; 
Our common daily life divine. 

And every land a Palestine ; 

Through the harsh noises of our day, 

A low, sweet prelude finds its way, 
Through clouds of doubt and creeds of fear 
A light is breaking, calm and clear. 

That song of love, now low and far, 

Ere long shall swell from star to star! 
That light, the breaking day, which tips 

The golden-spired Apocalypse |” 

‘Frof. John W. Draper, whois intent upon knowing and rightly in- 
terpreting the world in which he lives, but who sees in the prog- 
ress of civilization one unceasing conflict between dégma, assum- 
ing the name of religion, on the one side, and science, represent- 
ing intelligence, upon the other. 

Mr. Isaac Solomons, who believes that the tables of the law 


given to his people contain all that is necessary for guidance and 
salvation, and who observes all the old Hebrew ceremonials, but 
who regards later religions as corruptions of the pure faith re- 
vealed to the patriarchs. 

Mr. John Smith, who is intent upon his business of the farm, 
the factory, or the counting-house, and who is so absorbed in the 
practical that he has no time or thought to bestow upon the spir- 
itual, and takes his creed, like his coat, ready-made. 

Mr. Ah Sin, who supports his Joss House, and burns incense, 
but who looks down with condescension upon the “ outside barba- 
rians,” his neighbors, and who has a contempt for all religious be- 
liefs that have not been sanctioned and sanctified by at least a 
hundred centuries. 

These live side by side, and constitute society. Each one is en- 
tirely satisfied with his own creed, and is quite set in his own 
opinion. There is ne probability of a speedy agreement upon 
these matters of faith. The old {methods of obtaining uniformity 
have become obsolete, and we are not permitted to broil Mr. Sol- 
omon as a Christ-killer, roast Mr. Breckenridge asa heretic, gibbet 
Mr. Young as a supporter of the scarlet woman, nor even to apply 
the thumb-screws to Dr. Draper for dealing in the black art. The 
millennium, when the lion and the lamb shall lie down together, 
but the lamb inside of the lion, seems to be farther off than ever. 


These matters of faith, of belief, of worship, of creeds, are en- 
tirely personal, and while they may be of supreme interest to each 
member of society, they lie strictly between the individual soul and 
his Maker. For Mr. Young, or Dr. Draper, or any, or all the mem- 
bers of society to intrude in this personal domain, to obtrude upon 
any one offensive beliefs, or to cast stigma upon any one in conse- 
quence of these beliefs, is a social impertinence, a usurpation of 
authority, and an outrage upon individual rights. ” 

And here I would say to Mr. Young that this liberty to think, vo 
believe, and to worship, applies not only to the positive side, but to 
the negative as well, and includes unbelief as well as belief. Society 
made up of these individual members, tolerating all beliefs, but 
specially favoring none, maintains towards religion a position of 
strict neutrality, and the State, representing society, wisely “regu- 
lates it to the family, the church, and the sanctuary of the individ- 
ual heart.” 

Of course it is very difficult for any one thoroughly imbued with 
the notion of a universal church, and with traditions of infalli- 
bility, to comprehend these fundamental principles of human re- 
lations. 

While Mr. Young and Dr. Draper of our “ society” have unre- 
stricted liberty in regard to belief or unbelief,— for every positive 
creed implies the negation of all others,—the persons of both 
must be secured from outrage, and their property from plunder. 
Each is interested in the establishment of justice, and in the 
proper adjustment of relations which effect their mutual interests 
and the general interests’ of the whole society. They are equally 
interested that the children of each shall be trained to subordinate 
brutal instincts, to respect rights of others, and to be able to 
intelligently interpret the facts and phenomena of both nation and 
society. 

For these general purposes of individual protection and of 
public welfare, schools are established. In them all subjects open 
to investigation by scientific methods, being of equal potential 
value to all, are legitimately treated ; and from them all matters of 
faith and worship, which are strictly personal, are properly ex- 
cluded. To call such schools infidel or Godless is as much a trav- 
esty upon common-sense, as to call the State or nation infidel be- 
cause it protects all sects and distinguishes none, or to call the 
sun Godless because it “ shines equally upon the just and the un- 
just,” and observes a strict neutrality in regard to creeds, 

Mr. Young truly states that in Puritan New England, where our 
public-school system originated, secular and religious education 
were united. The Puritan fathers indeed “ builded better than 
they knew,” but we prefer to be guided by the broad spirit of 
their principles rather than by the narrow letter of their practice. 
We can emulate their virtues and conscientious regard for duty 
without persecuting Baptists or hanging witches. 

But there is one more reason why State schools should become 
strictly secular. Mr, Young’s ultramontane friends are clamorous 
for a division of the school moneys among the sects, thus prac- 
tically abolishing public schools. While there lingers in our pub- 
lic-school system any remnant of Puritan religious instruction or 
worship, and the schools thereby, to all intents and purposes, be- 
come Protestant, justice demands that all other religious faiths 
shall have equal privileges. No institutions can be permanently 
founded upon manifest injustice. The Ultramontane party have 
have thus a real grievance and a real claim, and the claim will be 
vital and increasingly urgent until the money is divided or the 
schools become secular. It is the policy of Mr. Young and his 
friends to keep up the “ good old Puritan custom,” that they may 
eventually strangle common schools. 

In conclusion I would respectfully ask Mr. Young three ques- 
tions: Would he be satisfied with the old-time Puritan schools? 
Would he accept Puritan theologic teaching in school without 
protest? If the Puritan spirit is fully revived in the schools, will 
his demands for a division of the school moneys cease? I pause 
for a reply! J. 


New York, Aug. 30, 1876. 
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Department of Music. 


Edited by Mrs. G. N. BORDMAN, Melrose Mass. 


“ Music is a discipline, and a mistress of order and good manners; she makes 
the people milder and gentler, more moral and more reasonable.” —Luther. 


THE MINISTERING ANGEL. 


“ Once upona time,” on a summer’s day, in the afternoon, ’a vil- 
lage school overcome by heat, confinement, and the spirit of mis- 
chief, had by various misdemeanors common to such little people, 
exhausted the good nature of the teacher. It was one of those 
afternoons which come sometimes in school life, when meddlesome 
“ Nick” turns books and brains upside down, and everybody says, 
“That's right, keep on; we'll all help.” Even the “best boy in 
school,” Joel Goodhue, joined the ranks (a little in the rear), and 
as for the “ worst boy,” Tom Teazer, he found his match in more 
than one instance on this occasion. 

Black marks, zeros, and checks, were too numerous to mention. 
T. T. having received twenty ferule-strokes for pulling a long gold 
hair from Daisy Dow’s head, sulked and idled. Master Snip, a 
small boy out at the elbows, but in for fun, stood in the corner 
blindfolded, for touching the tip of his little pug nose to the ink- 
stand, and then looking about with an air of mock innocence at 
the gigglers, as much as to say, “ Wot ye’r laughin’ at?” Mary 
Smallweed, pretending to cypher, was detected in designing an 
outline not suggested by the drawing manual ; to wit, a bald-headed 
profile, blink-eyed and long-nosed, with the word Zacher under- 
neath. A little girl who failed on the word “ feathers” (which she 
spelt f-e-t-t-e-1-s) cried to be let loose and go home. A little 
boy cried about nothing in particular, except to help the game out. 
A large boy dropped his slate and picked it right up, so as to have 
it all ready again to drop at the next favorable opportunity. 

Mischief frolicked behind the first class in geography, the sec- 
ond class in reading, and the third class in arithmetic, down to the 
last youngster that stood at the foot of the primer class, trying to 

place his little ragged toes “on the line,” and read, “ It-is~a—hot- 
day. I have 
no doubt that acting upon the suggestion from the primer, an im- 
promptu picnic would have been a mutual delight to all hands. 
In the midst of snikering, bustling, murmuring, imitative sneez- 
ing, drowsing, and general restlessness, a little hand, like a white 
lily out of a bubbling stream, rose up, and a little voice piped, 
“ Pleath can we thing John Brownth body?” With the happy 
thought of the child came a deeper one to the teacher, who seemed 
to hope that through music the troubled waters might be calmed, 
as she smilingly consented to the gentle request. Of course there 
was a general rush and smash for singing-books; but when each 
listening ear could hear the clock tick, and the song came forth, 
how the chorus swelled and burst from every heart! How 
the young forms sat up in orderly array, and raised their 
happy voices! How comfortably the teacher leaned back in her 


chair with folded hands. Little Snip in the corner, blindly forget- 
ful of his smutty nose and punishment, felt that 4¢s heart and soul 
could “ march on” in song, and lead all the rest, which he did suc- 
cessfully. Even Tom Teazer, who sulked through the first two 
verses, hustled out his book and found the place just in time for 
the third chorus. The summer breeze blew in and out, carrying 
the “ Glory, glory, Hallelujah,” across the meadows and cornfields, 
where each silken tassel caught the mighty strain and tossed it to 
its neighbor. The honey-bees buzzed away, to carry the enchant- 
ing notes to the hearts of all the wild flowers; and what with in- 
sect voices above and below the grass, and the joyous carol of 
the birds, the sweetest concord that ever filled the air came echo- 
ing back to the old red school-house. 

Then the children sang, “ Love one another,” “ The happy days 
at school,” and “ Jesus, tender Shepherd,” and somehow when les- 
sons were resumed, a quiet, earnest interest seemed to have 
dropped like a holy spell upon the young assembly. 

When the hour of dismissal came, and the long line, one by one, 
passed out on tip-toe, who was the last scholar that looked real 
sorry, and tried to tread softly as best he could, with his weather- 
worn, clumsy cowhides? Why, T.T., of cours. * * *® 

How fondly welcome to the school room must that power be, 
which can sometimes lift the little hearts out of weariness; and, 
like a fragrant summer rain, cool the heat of long-tried patience, 
carrying away with its gentle departure, all the dust of ill-temper 
and naughtiness. 


ZO PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


Do not dwell too much on the key of C with primary grades, 
giving the impression that Do always commences on the line 
below. Speak often of all the key-notes, and show their position 
up nthe staff by simple examples. Write the scale of C upon the 
board, and talk in this way: 

“Now we have seven Do's or KEY-NoTES. The syllable Do 
does not always begin on the line below the staff. Sometimes we 
sing Do on other notes. Suppose I want to sing it on the second 
line, what letter would it be? Ans.—G. Then I should sing in 
the key of G. How shall we find the pitch, or tone, of G? Ans. 
—Sing up the scale five notes by letter. Now sing five tones in 
the scale of C, and when you have the tone of G, alter the letter 
to Do, and sing five tones in the key of G. (Class sing as 
directed.) Where can we find the key of D? Ans.—On the 
space below the clef. What is the first line the key of? Ans. — 
Key of E. If I sing the key of F, where does it commence? 
Ans.—On the first space. With the staff plainly written, teachers 
may take different intervals up or down the scale, using the 
pointer. Take these tones in the various keys. Point to the 
second line and say, “If I sing Do on that note, what is that syl- 
lable?” (pointing to the third line.) The class will readily sing 
up three tones and say, MI.” Point to second space. “If we sing 


Do on that note, where is M1? Ans.—On the third space. ‘'0' write 


exercise and interest the class, sing wrong syllables yourself occa- 
sionally, and see how many will detect the mistake. It is a pleas- 
ure sometimes, for little folks to believe they have corrected the 
genuine blunders of big folks. 


WRITING EXERCISES. 


First place the notes upon the staff as they are read by number, 
without adding the stems. 

I. 3. 5, 4, 33, and a bar. 

2. 2,2,3 2,1,andabar. 4. 2,1, 2, 3,1, and quarter rest. 

Double bar with dots ON THE RIGHT SIDE. 

Over this bar the word Finz. 

3» 4» S» 5, and a bar. 

6, 6, 5, and a quarter rest. 

The sign of the REPEAT. 

Above it the musical term D.C. al Fine. 
Return to the beginning and draw stems as follows, viz. : 

1. Qr., 8th, 8th, qr., qr. 4. 8th, 8th, 8th, 8th, qr. 

2. Qr., qr., 8th, 8th, qr.  § Qr., 8th, 8th, qr., qr. 

3 Qr., 8th, 8th, qr., qr. 6. Qr., qr., qr. 

Place the time in the signature and sing by syllable, observing 
every sign. What is the melody? 


SIMPLE SLATE EXERCISE. 


A note on MI equal to two beats in three-four time. 

A note on SoL equal to two quarter-notes. 

A note on La equal to a half rest. 

A note on FA equal to two beats in common time. 

A note on Si equal to three beats in four-four time. 

A note on Do equal to a whole measure in two-four time. 
A note on RE equal to three quarter-notes, 

A note on SoL equal to one beat in two-half time. 

A note on S1 equal to half a measure in common time. 
A note on MI equal to one quarter and two eighth notes. 


SpEcIAL Notice. — The four-part songs which appear for 


the first time on this page, are a portion of my summer work, 
and are included in the list of Penny Songs, and also all other 
original songs which have or may appear in this paper. The four- 
part songs are written for normal, high, and grammar schools. 
The remainder of the year will be devoted to writing songs for 
these grades. To many who have sent for a catalogue of my 
songs, I will say that I consider such a list useless, Teachers 
cannot tell by a mere title what the melodies are, and it is less 
trouble and expense to you all to send direct for the songs, and 


see for yourselves what is best adapted for your special grade of 
school. 


— It was the sin of Pharaoh to make the children of Israel 
composition without ideas, ¢.¢. to make bricks without straw. 
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Hindergarten Gessenger, 1876. 


EDITED BY BE. P. PEABODY. 


CONTROVERSIES OF KINDERGARTNERS. 


The Xindergarien Messenger was undertaken as an organ of 
Froebel’s reform, and it can admit nothing into its columns that is 
not, in good faith, an expression of the doctrine and method of 
Froebel, who was the first promulgator of the reform of education 
which makes doing to precede knowing, and the feeling of divine 
Jaw the inspiration of the doing. He held that this feeling of di- 
vine law was spontaneous in childhood ; but yet d/ind, and needing 
the guidance of adult wisdom, which is the fruit of tinie and ex- 
perience. 

We accept every kindergartner as genuine who accepts Froebel 
as a discoverer, and their guide and master. And we allow these 
to have the full ifse dixit in this page, whether they perfectly agree 
with cach other or not in the details, 

Thus we admitted, in our earlier numbers, the controversy of 
Miss Noa and Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, on the point of what was or 
was not, legitimate kindergarten music ; and we have just pub- 
lished Mrs. Kraus-Boelte’s criticism upon Miss Blow’s Centennial 
exhibit and her paper on modeling ; and also Mrs. Kraus’ paper on 
modeling, that has long been in our possesion, and which we find 
some of the more experienced kindergartners like better than 
Miss Blow’s. 

In the same principle of impartiality, we feel bound to copy the 
following paragraph from the letter of an excellent and experienced 
kindergartner, called forth by one of Mrs, Kraus’s remarks on Miss 
Blow’s exhibit : 

“Tam so glad that I went to St. Louis last spring, when the 
children were doing that work; I can’t help thinking that Mrs. 
Kraus is mistaken in saying that something of true development 
was sacrificed for those results. I talked with many of the chil- 
dren, and found that they knew perfectly what they were doing ; 
and at the same time there was not the shadow of a thought of 
display, or a desire to attract notice ; Miss Blow looked out well 
for that prevailing fault. I never saw such satural children in 
my life!” . 

It is also due to Miss Blow to say, that, in her correspondence 
with ourselves, in the first of her three years’ work at St. Louis, when 
it was her special aim to demonstrate the method to the public- 
school authorities, so that they might introduce it into the public 
system, she dwelt very specially on the point that the children 
must not be sacrificed to even that interest, or it would defeat the 
end. For true kindergarten was a natural, though supervised and 
guided growth ; that this was the distinctive idea of Froebel, and 
therefore there must be no forcing. Mr. William T. Harris was 
especially jealous on this point ; holding his judgment in suspense 
till he should be convinced—as he was within three months—that 
the spontaneity of childhood was sacredly respected, and the chil- 
dren “allowed to play,” he said, “ till they were seven years old ;” 
for it was then not till that age that the children entered the pri- 
mary schools of St. Louis. But he was converted in two months. 

What Miss Blow did in two years made such an impression on 
the city that they have now made a new law admitting children of 
five years of age—it ought to have been at three—into public kin- 
dergartens, of which there have been twelve established in the past 
year, and are to be six more — eighteen — in the present year. 
These are paid for eut of the school money, and are to be taught by 
Miss Blow’s trained pupils ; for in addition to keeping a kinder- 
garten gratuitously, Miss Blow has had a normal class, numbering 
this year fifty pupils. 

The perfection of the work done by the children of the St. Louis 
kindergartens, was one proof to Mrs. Kraus that the children had 
been “pushed”; but perhaps Mrs. Kraus does not quite under- 
stand the vividness of life and energy of Western children, caught 
insensibly from the general spirit of society there, which astonishes 
Europeans. And other people — not kindergartners — who also 
have made the remark that children ought not to be able to invent 
such work, do not know how simple is the procedure, after all, and 
what latent power of invention responds to the one simple law of 
“ connecting related opposites ;” and that, if the conditions of the 
kindergarten are sufficiently simple, children perceive opposites 
readily. 


But some of the exhibits of kindergarten work, at the Centennial 
grounds, are manifestly not the work of little children. Unfortu- 
nately there is exhibited, in close contact with the work done on 
kindergarten principles in genuine kindergartens, much similar 
work done in primary schools—and by the older classes of them— 
not on kindergarten principles, but by imitation merely. 

In the gallery where Miss Blow’s genuine kindergarten work is 
exhibited is shown a good deal more, done in the State primary 
schools, on the mere imitative mechanical principle ; and in the 
exhibition building of the State of Pennsylvania, the on/y genuiné 
kindergarten work is that of Miss Anna Bennett’s kindergar- 
ten—she being a pupil of Koehler of Saxe Gotha — and the work 
of Miss Morehouse’s pupils, who teaches in Miss Wilson’s School 
at Pittsburgh. The rest of the work there is done by older chil- 
dren who have never had the lessons of analysis that only the 
genuine kindergarten can give, and which alone make the synthetic 
Occupations a means of development. (If any one will read Miss 
Blow’s lecture on kindergartening, which can be had of E. Steiger, 
22 and 24 Frankfort street, New York, for the asking, he will see the 


world-wide difference of having that basis of knowledge gained by 
analysis, which makes the occupations educative of something 
else than finger manipulation.) The work from the Northern 
Home in that exhibit, is not that of the kindergarten which is to be 
seen in operation in the little Annex of the Women’s Pavilion—but 
of Miss Walk’s school, who has never been trained as a kinder- 
gartner, and whose scholars are much older than those of the kin- 
dergarten, and were never subjected to Froebel’s special discipline. 
It should be well understood that the mere doing of the fancy-work 
is not sufficient proof of a kindergarten. The discipline of a kin- 
dergarten must, of course, have a superficies, but it is of an inter- 
nal nature, being the guidance of moral and intellectual faculty, 
which must be as one, and make a harmonious development, to be 
true education. 

In the United States building, Mrs, Kraus-Boelte has a genuine 
exhibit of children’s work, done on the genuine kindergarten prin- 
ciple, and it has this advantage over Miss Blow’s exhibit—that it 
is arranged so that it can be seen what children between three and 
four years old can do; what those between four and five; and 
those between five and six, and so on; while only the work of 
Miss Blow’s is given, who had been with her till nearly seven, A 
good deal of the clay-work of Mrs, Kraus’s children and of her nor- 
mal class, was broken up in the transportation, however ; while the 
St. Louis clay-work all came safe. 

In the United States building, Miss Marwedel also exhibited 
work—not the children’s work—but that of her normal class, but 
the pea-work and clay-work was broken up, and one whole box of 
work lost, in the transportation, This appears in the section of 
the District of Columbia, for it was in Washington Miss Marwedel 
had a beautiful kindergarten, and also a training school. 

We would beg visitors at the Centennial not to overlook the 
glass case of children’s work in the Massachusetts section. 

It is a very great loss to Washington, and gain to California, that 
Miss Marwedel has accepted an excellent offer of parties in Los 


Angeles, and gone thither to take a kindergarten and normal class 
already engaged for her. We trust that she will find herself bet- 
ter remunerated in the land of gold, for her excellent work, than 
she could be in impecunious Washington. 


SONG. 
( Tune—“* When the Balaika is heard o’er the sea.’’) 


When the summer breezes play 
Over the fields, 

And the bright blooming mead 
Its sweet perfume yields ; 

Then we will ramble 
Down by the brook, 

And gather the posies 
From each pretty nook, 

Anemones and columbines 
Dance in the gale, 

And blue and white violets 

- Grow on hill and dale. 

On the bank, forget-me-not 
Trails her blue flowers, 

Gazing at the glorious sun 
In all the shining hours, 

See the little nympha brown, 
Just now so shy, 

Throw off his mantle dark 
And turn dragon-fly. 

Then round and round he fiits, 
Lighting up the bower 

With his gay and gauzy wings, 

Like a flying flower, 


REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL. 
BY BERTHA VON MARENHOLTZ-BULOW, 
Summer in Liebenstein.—(Continued.) 

At the time of which I am speaking (1851) but a few believing 
souls were found in our Liebenstein circle for Froebel’s cause, and 
the school-men at that period seldom went into anything that was 
not immediately practical. Therefore the views of Hiecke were 
the more encouraging. Women were far more urgent than men 
for the reformation ; perhaps because they did not know so well 
the difficulties that lay in the way of it. If the Dutchess of Wei- 
mar had not died so soon, a first attempt might have been made 
there, since she not only felt a lively interest in Froebel’s cause, 
but also a very lively wish to see it in complete execution. 

On the occasion of a visit to her, in presence of the Countess of 
Hessen-Phillippsstahl, in the conversation upon the kindergarten 
and its furtherance, the interest of the countess was so warmly ex- 
cited that she determined to bring Froebel’s method into the edu- 
cation of her own family. A little grandson of the countess, four 
years old, ‘sickly and quite weak-minded, was so backward in his 
development that he did not even incline to the usual childish 
playing, and was in a pathetic condition of intellect, On the 
next day after our conversation, the countess visited Froebel ; and 
after seeing the practical occupations of the kindergarten, and 
learning the principles on which they were founded, she made an 
agreement with him that ene of the pupils then taking the course 
should, at the end of her course, come to Phillippsstahl as the edu- 
cator of the little prince,* 


* Fraulein Marie Kramer undertook this with much zeal, so that the parents, 
as well as his grandmother, acknowledged the advantage of the method very 


Froebel was exceedingly pleased with the decision of the princess, 
and hoped from it a wider recognition of his method in the higher 
circles of society, 

On the day when Hiecke went with me to Marierthal in the 
afternoon, after long discussions on the subject, Froebel’s very 
anxiety rendered him incapable of clear expression. His explana- 
ation of the'practical bearings of the method, however, were recog- 
nized by Hiecke entirely, although it lay far away from his own 
pedagogic domain. But as soon as the fundamental principle came 
into view, the mutual understanding was in a measure destroyed, 
and Hiecke was not quite satisfied with what Froebel said, because 
at the moment Froebel was too much agititated to explain it well. 

On our way back to Liebenstein, Hiecke said that the philo- 
sophic foundation of the thing was to him unsatisfactory, especially 
he must deny entirely one point, — namely, the supposition that 
Froebel seemed to go upon, that all children had good dispositions 
exclusively. I could understand the misinterpretation, on account 
of the confused explanations Froebel had given him; and under- 
took to give Froebel’s views myself, in somewhat the following 
form: “The dispositions of the human being are destined by 
God’s will to develop themselves in every way into the good and 
the perfect—the image of God. Therefore these disposition can- 
not in themselves be evil or sinful, inasmuch as they are given by 
God in order to realize this destiny. 

“ Froebel says, in his Zducation of Man, ‘Qualities evil in them- 
selves cannot be found in man, unless we understand the finite, 
bodily, and transient, as evil; but the finite, bodily, and transient 
are but the necessary conditions of the development of man into 
conscious being, reason, and freedom. Man must be able to feel 
a want, in order to become capable of virtue. Whoever would 
enact the God-like and eternal, with self-determination and free- 
dom, must be able to do finite and earthly things, since God wills 
to make Himself known in the finite and transient. Whoever 
calls the temporal, individual, and bodily, in himself dad, despises 
nature itself, creation, that which has become ; in short he blames 
God’.” 

Again, he says: “‘ This freedom of the will, which is necessary 
to man for his growth, so far as he shall be developed as a reason- 
able being, having hindered the normal development of his qual- 
ities, has led the wilfulness and error of the sensuous nature into 
unlawful paths, oppesing the will of God, and brought on the fall 
of man.” 

“ That Froebel considered this fact in education, is plain, from his 
Mutter und Koselaeder, where he asserts that the bodily fall of the 
child, as an undeniable fact, has its use as a wholesome experience. 
Froebel never has denied that the violation of the law-abiding and 
normal way of development must have changed and altered the 
nature of human disposition, and must continue to do so, 

‘One sees these consequences even in the animal and plant world, 
where deficiency of care and culture, even in the higher races of the 
domestic animais, as, for instance, in the horse, causes deteriorated 
posterity ; or when poorly-cultivated plants bear imperfect seeds, 
leading to the degradation of the species. But on the contrary, we 
also see that exact care and culture ennobies species and remedies 
deterioration, 

“ Froebel desires that the educator should treat the child as pure 
and good, until an instance of the opposite appears, since no one’ 
can know when the moment of the first failing or individual fall 
takes place in the child. Every child has inherited qualities from 
forefathers, and in another combination ; and hence those irregu- 
larities come which we call sinfu. No less are the inborn disposi- 
tions modified by the influences surrounding the child, which work 
favorably or unfavorably upon their education. The dispositions 
in themselves, before they are developed on either side, are neither 
good nor bad,—they are seeds out of which, according to circum- 
stances, good or evil may proceed. There are dispositions, des- 


|tined by God for goodness, that are misdirected by the parents 


and ancestors of all children, in every possible way ; which are 
inherited by posterity, with a thousand modifications, like ten- 
dencies to bodily weakness and malady. There are undoubtedly 
inherited weaknesses of mental and of bodily nature ; but together 
with these morbid tendencies are also found good and healthy 
ones; with inherited sin, is also found in the human being inherited 
virtue. 

“ But if criminal families show an inheritance of misused powers 
and dispositions, it should not be inferred that every criminal’s child © 
must certainly walk in his footsteps! Let him be brought into a 
good moral atmosphere; give him a good education, and he will 
perhaps become a noble and useful man. Let one only look into. 
the eyes of children of even the worst families, and one will not 
doubt the ever-regenerating power of the human being. If it were 
not so, the Christian idea of redemption would have no signifi- 
cance. 

“The progressive culture which all generations acknowledge, and 
therefore every individual in each generation, must by degrees lead 


to the victory of good over evil in man, notwithstanding the thou- 
sand backward steps of individuals, and even of individual nations 
and the dispositions that have been injured by sin must be ennobl 
and reinstated in the original purity. To what degree this is pos- 
sible upon earth, what special universal acts and revelations of 
Divine Providence have been at work for it hitherto, and will work 
for it in the future, in order that the final practical redemption from 
evil, determined by God, and the possible perfection of the human 
being on earth shall be reached,—is another question, whose final 
solu is not denied or doubted by the mind of Chiistendom,” 
: (To be continued.) 
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STA‘E. DEPARTMENTS. 
MAINE. 


— Professor Scribner, of Brunswick, will make an exhibit at 
the State fair entirely covering the Maine flora, and there will be a 


fine display in minerals at the same place. 


— The normal school at Castine is now the largest but one in 


New England. Last term there were registered 175 pupils. 


— A little boy’s father gave him two cents — one to spend for 
He presently lost one of 


candy, the other to give to the heathen. 

the cents, but consoled himself with the thought that the one 

which was lost was the one which was to be given to the heathen. 

Hence the falling-off of contributions to the heathen. 

— A good Quaker, eighty-five years of age, whom no one had 
ever heard speak a cross word, was asked by a young man how he 
had been able, through the trials and perplexities of a long life, to 
keep always so pleasant. He replied: “If you never allow your 
voice to rise, you will not be likely ever to get very angry.” 

— In a little village in Maine formerly lived a man whom noth- 
ing could surprise. Whenever anything unusual occurred, he 
always put on a wise look, and said, “ Well, I’ve been expecting 
that; I knew it would happen.” One evening, in the village 
grocery, a neighbor came in and said to him, “ Mr. H———, did 
you know a whale was stuck under the bridge?” (The stream was 
so shallow that boys waded across.) Our friend raised his eye- 
brows and answered, “ Well, no, I didn’t know he had got here, 
but I heard there was one coming.”—Hargers’ Monthly. 

— The seventh volume of the Maine Historical Society’s collec- 
tions is published. It contains 523 pages octavo. The first five 
of the articles are by Hon. John E. Godfrey, of Bangor: 1. The 
Ancient Penobscot, er Panawanshek. 2. The Pilgrims at Penob- 
scot. 3. Jean Vincent, Baron de Saint Castine. 4. Castine, the 
Younger. 5. Bashabaand Damatines. Joseph Williamson, Esq., 
of Belfast, contributes six articles. The book contains 31 articles. 

— The new school building at Waterville, for the accommoda- 
tion of the newly-established high school and the grammar school, 
is ready for occupancy. The high school will be under the in- 
struction of E. H. Smiley, A.B., a graduate of Colby, class of ’73. 

— In Augusta, Miss M. P. Norton, a most worthy and experi- 
enced teacher, has been promoted to the position of first assistant 
in the village district, and Miss Mary Stiles, of Gorham, N. H., a 
graduate of the normal school in Farmington, has been selected as 
second assistant. Miss Lizzie Avery, a graduate of the Augusta 
high school, takes the place vacated by Miss Blake. Mr. C. C. 
Hunt, the accomplished teacher of music in the schools, continues. 

— The seminary and college at Kent’s Hill opens with 150 stu- 
dents, and still they are coming. Dr. Torsey is back (with im- 
proved health) at his old place. Six of the teachers have visited 
the Centennial. 

— The Journal says that the industrial school for girls, at Hal- 
lowell, is brimfull and running over. There are 30 girls at the 
institution, and two or three are out on trial. Five or six have 
made application to become members of the school as soon as 


superseded by the lady who has given such excellent satisfaction 
in teaching the district school. Mr. Littlefield has won a very en- 
viable reputation as a teacher. 

— The fall term of Washington Academy commenced last 
week, with Henry K. White, of Bucksport, as principal. 

— The Nichols’ Latin school, Lewiston, is growing in popu- 
larity. The number of students entered this term exceeds those 
of any previous year. 

— Miss Mary Deering, formerly of the Portland high school, 
has accepted an appointment in the public schools of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

— A. E. Woodsum, of the Colby class of ’76, takes charge of 
the seminary at Gorham. 


‘NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— A course of study for the grammar and primary schools in 
Union District, Keene, has been adopted. A course for the high 
school is now under consideration. About fifty of the high-school 
pupils have taken up the study of zodlogy. The natural sciences 
are to receive increased attention in most of the schools. 

— Of the Westmoreland schools, District No. 2 is under the in- 
struction of Miss Ada Hall, of Walpole; No. 3, Miss Chappell, 
of Walpole; No. 4, Miss Ida Nims, of Westmoreland; No. 9, 
Miss Davis, Chesterfield; No, 10, Miss Chickering, Westmore- 
land. 

— Teachers of the Hinsdale schools: Misses Kidder of Tyngs- 
boro, Mass., and Miss Wellman of Hinsdale. 

— The teachers in the Suncook schools are as follows: South 
Side, Miss E. S. Capron of Pembroke, and Miss Clara J. Brown 
of Milton, Vt. North Side,—Grammar, Miss Emma Putnam, of 
Lowell, Mass. ; intermediate, Miss Charlotte Wallace, of Lynde- 
boro’; first primary, Miss Josie Locke, Pembroke, and Miss 
Annie O. Drake, Pembroke. 

— The fall term of New-Hampton Institution has opened with 
one hundred students. Mr. C. S. Flanders is teacher of Mathe- 
matics; Prof. J. H. Rand, for the past nine years instructor in this 
department, has been elected professor of Mathematics in Bates 
College, Maine. 

— Mr. F. E. Howard, of Lancaster, will teach a select school 
at Groveton, in the union school-house, comprising two grades. 
The primary department will be taught by Miss Soule, of Goveton. 
— The Rochester high school continues under the management 
of Prof. M.C Lamprey, and the other schools retain nearly the 
same teachers as last term. 

— Districts No.9 and 12 in Richmond have united, and are 
about to build a school-house. 

— Marlow Academy is to be under the care of D. W. McKeen, 
principal, and Miss Annie E. Perkins, assistant. 

— The fall term of the Lempster High School opened very 
auspiciously on Wednesday, the 23d inst. The committee have 
secured the services of Mr. Frank S. Hotaling, x junior at Dart- 
mouth College, and the indications are that he will have a large 


there is room to receive them. Dr. Allen, the superintendent, is| and very successful school. 


filling admirably the position assigned him by the managers. 

— The village schools of Wilton commenced their fall terms 
Aug. 28. The primary department is under the charge of Miss 
Clara Allen, of this village ; the grammar school is taught by Mr. 
William Nye, of Fairfield. The fall term of Wilton Academy 
commenced the 29th inst., Mr. A. B. Allen, principal. 

— The schools of Buckfield Village closed June 30, with public 
examinations. Mr. D. M. Robinson in the grammar school, and 
Miss A. H. Prince in the primary, gave good satisfaction; so 
much so that the district have engaged Mr. Robinson to teach a 
fall term, and would have engaged Miss Prince had she not been 
otherwise engaged. The grammar school registered 43 scholars, 
and had an average attendance of 37; the primary registered 42, 
and averaged 35. 

— Monday, 28th inst., Mr. Pratt commenced the high school of 
Turner Centre, with about forty-five scholars. The grammar 
school at Chase’s Mill also commenced. This school is taught by 

Mr. J.C. Vish. There will be one opened at Center Bridge as 
soon as a teacher is secured. It is expected that Dr. George 
Dresser will conduct it. 

— The public schools of Auburn commenced Monday, Sept. 4. 

— We learn that Prof. A. A. Woodbridge has resigned his 
position as principal of the Rockland high school. He has been 
in charge of the high school for five years, and has been a compe- 
tent and successful instructor, effective in the work of the school 
room and popular with his pupils. We understand it is Mr. W.’s 
design to devote himself to the legal profession, and we wish him 
success in whatever he may undertake. 

— Mr. F. V. Chase, of the last graduating class in Colby Uni- 
versity, has been engaged as teacher in the classical department of 
Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. Mr. Chase is a young 
man of sterling worth and excellent scholarship. 

— The West Poland high school commenced Monday, Sept. 4, 
under the tutelage of Mr. C. S. Libby, a graduate of Bates 
College. 

— Mr. Fred O. Basson, of the Bowdoin class of ’75, who taught 
so acceptably at North Berwick, last year, has assumed the princi- 
palship of the high school at Natick, Mass. 

— We learn that Mr. Littlefield, who has taught the high school 
at Minot Corner with so much success the last two years, is to be 


— Miss Emma F. Stevens, of Plymouth, has been elected teacher 
iu the grammar school, Littleton. 

— Miss Josephine A. Cochrane, formerly a much esteemed 
teacher of New Ipswich and Francestown academies, died Aug. 
29, of disease of the brain, aged 35 years. 

— We learn that the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. 
Caldwell, as principal of Clinton-Grove Seminary, is to be filled 
by a gentleman by the name of Hall, who graduated from college 
in the same class. 

— Valley Academy, Hillsboro’ Bridge, has fifty scholars in at- 
tendance for the fall term. 


VERMONT. 


— The Bellows Falls village schools commenced their fall term 
Monday, Sept. 4, with the entire old board of teachers. - 

— The graded school at Stowe commenced Monday, Aug. 28, 
with Mr. Goodrich, of Middlebury College, Cora George, and 
Mrs. Jennie Wade, as teachers. 

— The fall term of the Rochester High Scheol commenced 
Monday, Aug. 28. The present indications are that we are to 
have a large school. A good number of scholars from adjoining 
towns have already secured rooms. 

— The Hyde Park Academy School commenced on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 6, with H. B. Chittenden as principal, and Mrs. F. Saw- 
yer, assistant. 

— C. C. Boynton, principal of Leland and Gray Seminary, 
Townshend, writes us that there is “evidence of larger attendance 
this fall than for several years past.” This is welcome news to 
the many friends of that old and well-regulated institution. 


— The following paragraph, clipped from one of the St. Albans 
dailies, shows that the people of that thriving village know how 
to prize a good school: “ The fall term of the public schools com- 
menced Aug. 28, to continue sixteen weeks. The Academic de. 
partment comprises two courses of study, English and classical, 
and prepares for college, scientific schools, and business. Every 
facility is afforded, and no pains will be spared to make this a 
first-class school in every respect. Under the principalship of 
Mr. S. W. Landon, a graduate of the University of Vermont, an 
energetic and thorough teacher, changes have been effected; but 


yet all that is required is not performed. The maintenance of 
such a school is a worthy object of our citizens’ support, and de- 
serves more attention and interest from them; their visits, time, 
and general codperative action in furthering the affairs of one of 
the largest schools in Vermont, and which should be the school of 
Vermont. During the year past the attendance has been nearly 
eight hundred scholars, ranging from the primary to those prepar- : 
ing for college, and its attendance bids fair to increase keeping 
step with the popularity the school now enjoys.” 

— Prof. H. R. Sanford, of the Middletown (N. Y.) College had 
charge of the Teachers’ Institute which commenced at Berlin on 
Monday, Aug. 28. Mr. Sanford conducted the institute at this 
place two years ago, and is well known as a person qualified in 
every respect for the position. 

— The fall term of St. Johnsbury Academy opens with two 
hundred students. Miss Emily Hubbard (recently of Hornells- 
ville, N. Y.) has been added to the corps of instructors. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston Public Schools. 
EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR THE FIRST-GRADE CERTIFI- 
CATES OF QUALIFICATION. 


Candidates for Certificates of the first grade (head-masters, mas- 
ters, sub-masters, and ushers of the normal and high schools) were 
examined on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, Sept. 4, 5, and 6, 
in the Girls’ High School-house, West-Newton street, Boston. 
The examination began at 8} a. m., and attendance was required 
each day. 

According to the regulations of the school committee, candi- 
dates for teachers’ places must be selected from “ those persons 
who hold the certificate of qualification of the board of super- 
visors.” Candidates for certificates must have had at least one 
year’s experience in teaching, or must have graduated from the 
Boston Normal School, or one of the State normal schools, or 
from a Boston high school before the close of the school year 
1875; and “all male instructors” in the high schools “ must be 
graduates of colleges in good standing, or of institutions which 
confer degrees of a corresponding grade.” 

Candidates were examined in a// of the following subjects :— 
English language, rhetoric, and English literature; Latin and 
Greek, and the elements of either French or German; arithmetic, 
algebra, plane and solid geometry, and plane trigonometry ; the 
elements of human anatomy and physiology, with school hygiene ; 
one of the subjects—botany, zodlogy, and geology—at the option 
of the candidate; the elements of physics, of chemistry, and of 
descriptive astronomy; the elements of psychology; and the 
principles of education and the methods of teaching as applicable 
to high schools. 

In addition to the required subjects, each candidate was exam- 
ined in one of the thirteen following groups of subjects, whichever 
he may have elected :—(1) The English language—its grammar, 
rhetoric, literature, and history; (2) the Latin language and litera- 
ture, with Greek and Roman mythology, antiquities, and geography; 
(3) the Greek language and literature, with Greek and Roman my- 
thology, antiquities, and geography ; (4) the French language and lit- 
erature (the candidate must be able to speak, write, and teach 
French); (5) the German language and literature (the candidate 
must be able to speak, write, and teach German); (6) the required 
mathematics and spherical trigonometry, practical applications ot 
trigonometry, analytical geometry, and the elements of the differ. 
ential calculus ; (7) modern, medizval, and ancient history, with 
the philosophy of history, and with historical geography ; (8) botany, 
zodlogy (with human physiology), and geology ; (9) chemistry, min- 
eralogy, and geology ; (10) physics and chemistry, with a basis of 
mathematics; (11) physics and astronomy, with a basis of mathe- 
matics ; (12) psychology, logic, ethics, and political economy; (13) 
principles of education, school organization and government, and 
ancient and modern theories and methods of teaching, with illus- 
trations of the best methods of teaching. 

Each candidate was required to bring to the examination (1) a 
certificate of having graduated from a college in good standing, or 
from an institution of as high a grade; (2) evidence of having 
taught school, at least one year — if he is not a graduate from the 
Boston Normal School, or one of the State normal schools, or 
from a Boston high school before the close of the school year 
1875; (3) a certificate of good moral character ; (4) a certificate of 
health from a physician; and (5) testimonials in regard to scholar- 
ship, aptness to teach, and success in teaching. 


Boston. — Honors toa Retiring Schoolmaster.—A copy of the 
following resolution, passed by the school committee, has been 
engrossed and will be sent to Mr. Joshua Bates, recognizing his 
services as master of the Brimmer School : 


Resolved, That the school committee of the city of Boston, rec- 
ognizing the faithful and successful labors of Joshua Bates, who 
for thirty-two years was principal of the Brimmer School, desire to — 
place on record their appreciation of the fidelity with which Mr. 
Bates performed his duties, and attest to the success which has 
crowned his persevering labors. 

The committee regret the loss to the city of so valued an in- 
structor, and hope that relaxation from active service will restore 
Mr. Bates to the enjoyment of his health, while the best wishes of 
the committee for his well-earned rest and happiness accompany 
him in his retirement. 


The Japanese vice-minister of education, Mr. Tanaka, has sent 


to the Public Library some interesting educational materials which 
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show that the Japanese schools are in some respects,“at least, 
abreast of our own. There are a number of maps, some of them 
capital specimens of the art of map-making, and valuable as dis- 
playing in detail the topography of Japan; some fifty or more 
charts for instruction in “ objects,” and in arithmetic, and 
language ; and about as many school-books, including prim- 
ers, copy-books, drawing-books, etc. This collection gives a 
more favorable idea of what the Japanese are doing for themselves 
in the way of education; and besides this it might apparently be 
used by an American to begin the study of Japanese reading and 
writing.— Glode. 

East Boston.—Miss Sarah J. Litchfield, head-assistant teacher 
in the Prescott School, East Boston, died at Scituate on Monday 
morning, Aug. 28, after a brief sickness. She went to the Cen- 
tennial shortly after the vacation in, company with several other 
teachers, who were interested in the New-England department, 
and taking an active part in its arrangement, exposed to the ter- 
rible heat which prevailed at the time, contracted a nervous fever. 
She sought relief at the seashore, but was too much exhausted to 
rally, and sank rapidly into death. She was an excellent teacher, 
dearly beloved by her pupils, and she had a large circle of friends 
in East Boston, who feel her departure keenly. 


NewTon.—Mr. H. M. Willard, the superintendent of the pub- 
lic schools, who has resigned, has accepted the principalship of the 
Vermont Academy at Saxton’s River, Vt. Mr. Willard has served 
the city faithfully and well. General Blakeslee’s resignation in 
the school board has been accepted by that body, and the follow- 
ing appointments have been made: Mr. Farwell, of Fall River, 
to the district vacated by Mr. Farnham; Misses E. L. Hunt and 
Lizzie Smith to the Mason School. 


WesTBorO.—The fourth annual reunion of the alumni of the 
Westboro High School was held at the Town Hall, August 24. 
The exercises were conducted by Mr. Louis C. Denfield, president 
of the’ alumni, who welcomed the company in a few well-chosen 
words, and the customary address was given by Mr. Robert E. 
Denfield of the class of ’72, who was also a member of this year’s 
senior class at Amherst, and the first alumnus who has completed 
a collegiate course. A varied programme of vocal and instru- 
mental music was an attractive feature of the evening, and a mod- 
est collation was acceptably served. 


WAKEFIELD. — The public schools reopened Monday, Sept. 4. 
One of the best teachers, Miss Pinkham, has resigned to accept a 
position offered her in Oakland, Cal. She will carry with her the 
best wishes of many friends. , 

WorcesTEeR.—Miss Mary Maynard, for many years a teacher in 
the public schools of Worcester, died very suddenly at her resi- 
dence on Farwell street, last week. She had been in feeble health 
for some time, but there was no recent indication of especial ill- 
ness. She attempted to raise a window and fell back exhausted, 
dying a few minutes after. 

BLACKSTONE. — All the schools in this town opened Monday, 
Aug. 28, with a full attendance. Mr. H. M. George continues to 
be principal of the high school, with Miss Arabella E. Burgess as 
assistant. The school has never been in a more flourishing con- 
dition than now, the number of pupils being larger than at any 
previous fall term. 

NORTHAMTON.—U pon the recent retirement of Rev. H. L. Ed- 
wards, as superintendent of public schools in Northampton, the 
teachers as a body, forty in number, united in a handsome testi- 
monial, with expressions of regret at his resignation of the work, 
in which he has been eminently faithful and successful. 


— Mr. J. Francis LeBaron, the well-known civil engineer, who 
is a zealous student of Indian remains and vestiges of aboriginal 
life on our seacoast, has made an archzological survey of the 
surroundings of Ipswich and Annisquam harbors, and taking the 
coast-survey map has indicated the location of shell heaps and in- 
distinct remains thereon by colors. It is a work involving im- 
mense labor and minute care, and will be of great service to all 
students of archzology in the same locality. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE.—The schools of Providence began on Monday, 
28th inst. Many of the teachers have been to the Exposition at 
Philadelphia, and it is expected will enrich their teachings with 
the fruits of their observation of the exhibits of the various 
nations. . . . Miss Mary A. Fraser, of Providence, a graduate 
of the normal school, in June ’76, has been appointed as teacher in 
a normal and theological school at Nashville, Tenn., salary $500 
for a school year of eight months. Miss Fraser has had experi- 
ence as a teacher in the schools of Rhode Island. . . . Miss 
Ellen M. Haskell, for several years a successful teacher in the 
high school of Providence, has received an appointment as prin- 
cipal of the Wheaton Female Seminary, taking the place of Mrs. 
C. C. Metcalf, principal of the school for 26 years. 


The Vacation Schools. — The vacation schools, this summer, 
have been quite successful. They commenced about two weeks 
after the close of the regular school year, and continued six 
weeks. There were seven, located as follows: Martin street, Miss 
Minnie Luff, principal; Scott street, Miss Lulu Elliott, principal; 
Arnold street, Miss Mary A. Fraser, principal; Hammond street, 
Miss Emma J. White, principal; King street, Miss Mary J. Hack- 


ett, principal ; Federal street, Miss Blanche King, principal; Rich- 
mond street, Miss Ella E. Saunders, principal; Ocean street, Miss 
Carrie Kelton, principal. Each of these schools had two assistant 
teachers. At the close of the first two or three weeks, the attendance 
dropped a little, as many parents sent their children out of town. 
Since then the attendance has been steady, averaging about go to a 
school. The manner of teaching is somewhat different from that 
of the regular school, oral instruction and object-teaching being 
employed, in lieu of text-books, to a large degree. The little ones 
seem to enjoy the schools very much. If there are any so small 
that they wish to sleep during part of the session, they are per- 
mitted to do so undisturbed, and the general government is con- 
ducted on principles that would suit the most zealous of the mem- 
bers of the “R. I. Peace Union.” The object of these schools 
has been to establish a place where parents could send their chil- 
dren and know that they were safe from the evils of the streets, 
and yet not be forced to study hard enough, in the hot weather, to 
injure them in the least. That the city fathers have been emi- 
nently successful in this need not be told, for it is a self-evident 
fact. 


Newport.—The following letter has been received by Superin- 
tendent Clarke. It speaks for itself: ’ 

Dear Sir : — 1 have been much interested in reading the copy- 
books with exercises exhibited by the schools of Newport, that it 
induces me to take the liberty to ask of you, if by chance you have 
reserved one or two copies of your questions printed for the exam- 
inations. I should like very much to insert some extracts of these 
examination-papers, especially arithmetic, history, music, geog- 
raphy, and subjects of composition, in my report to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in France. 

You will find enclosed a copy of my report on the exhibition in 
views. ive you some the work that my col- 
leagues m are preparing in Philadelphia. 

I have the honor to aaton very respectfully yours, 
F. Buisson, 
President de la Commission, delegue, par le Ministere de 1’In- 
instruction publique a l’Exposition de Philadelphia. 

School Committee—At the usual monthly meeting of the school 
committee, the superintendent made his report of examination, 
and reported to having passed to the high school 45 scholars; to 
the first grammar, 49; to the second grammar, 85; to the third 
grammar, 113; to the fourth grammar, 123 ; to the first interme- 
diate, 122; to the second intermediate, 159. The probable number 
that will enter the first grammar, 70; second grammar, 90; third 
grammar, 160; fourth grammar, 190; first intermediate, 180; 
second intermediate, 220; primary, 277. The report showed that 
there was a very marked increase in the percentage for the various 
studies, which had been a source of gratification to parents and 
teachers alike. He stated that the mode of conducting the exam- 
inations was preéminently good, and one that gave relief alike to 
both teachers and scholars without interfering with the studies of 
the latter. He referred to the heated term, and suggested that if 
one week was taken from the fall and winter vacation and added 
to the summer vacation, it would materially add to the comfort of 
the children without neglecting them. The Commitee on Teach- 
ers, with the superintendent, were instructed to have an examina- 
tion at their discretion. Mr. J. P. Cotton introduced the following 
resolution, viz. : 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to examine into and 
report whether the course of study pursued in our schools is such 
as to make the graduates of the grammar schools conversant with 
English studies, and therefore fitted for the general duties of life; 
if not, what changes are necessary to bring about this result. 

The following is a list of the committees: Finance —J. H. Coz- 
zens, J. T. Burdick, L. D. Davis. Teachers—T. W. Higginson, 
L. D. Davis, Mrs. Kimball. 7¢xt-Books— S. W. Butler, M. Van 
Horne, Annie News. Auildings—C. H. Burdick, J. P. Cotton, W. 
A. Stedman. 


Woonsocket. — At a meeting of the school committee held 
Aug. 30, it was voted to introduce the following books for the use 
of the high school: Patterson’s blank book for spelling exercises ; 
Apgar’s plant analysis ; also that a certificate of qualification be 
granted Miss Minnie Mowry to teach in the primary depart- 
ment. Miss Emma S. Holden, of Greenwich, and a graduate 
of East Greenwich Academy, has been engaged to succeed Miss 
Lucy Smith as principal. The Providence Yournal gives 
the following facts in regard to the last examination of candidates 
for the position of principal of the Bernon street grammar school : 
“Seven applicants presented themselves for examination, and 
printed examples and questions were given them in the several 
branches. Several of the candidates returned very good exam- 
inations, even excellent, and after due consideration, the com- 
mittee, in order to give the trustees some latitude of choice, 
agreed to give a certificate to either of the following individuals 
whom the trustees might engage: G. E. Brewer, Southboro, Mass. ; 
Wm. M. White, Norton, Mass.; W.H. Scott, Newport; Wm. W. 
McClench, Chicopee, Mass.; and Mr. —. Brown, of Newport.” 
We are not yet informed who has received the appointment. The 
beginning of the fall term has been delayed one week, as the new 
school house is not quite ready for occupancy. 


BARRINGTON.—Miss Sarah I. Richardson, of Warren, has been 
engaged to take the school in district No.3. Miss Richardson 
has attended the normal school and had nearly a year’s experience 
in the public schools of Warren. The teachers for the fall term 
are as follows: District No 1, Helen L. Briggs; No. 2, Betsy M. 
Young; No. 4, Ella A. Taylor; and the three last mentioned are 


normal graduates. In this town, where the duty of employing 
teachers devolves upon the school committee rather than the trus- 
tees, it is evidently the aim to get good teachers who have had 
the benefit of normal school instruction. 


CovENnTRY. — The school committee held a meeting on Satur- 
day, Aug. 26th. The principal business was the revision of the 
rules and regulations for the government of the schools. The 
minimum amount apportioned to any district was $138.12; the 
maximum, $768.86. The above sums were apportioned to districts 
No. 2 and 14. 


A HINT To TEACHERS.—The young man or the young woman 
whe hopes to enter upon the important work of teaching, should 
enter upon it through the special preparation a.forded by the State 
Normal School. When business is dull is the time for the young 
to gather that intellectual capital that will give the best assurance 
of success when business revives. A teacher cannot ¢ to 
successfully compete with others, and eventually reach an influen- 
tial position, without that special preparation which the normal 
school is adapted to Weekly, Aug. 24. 

EAsT PROVIDENCE.—The primary and intermediate departments 
at Watchemoket have been reseated, with a view to accommodating 
an increased attendance. The term commenced Sept. 4. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL. — All who have given the subject due 
consideration, admit the importance of the professional training of 
teachers. The Rhode-Island Normal School, now located at 
Providence, furnishes excellent opportunities for such training. 
Many of the graduates of this school have already achieved marked 


success, proving that a knowledge of the principles of teaching 
and skill in the application of those principles, gained by a thor- 
ough normal instruction and training, is of the first importance to 
every teacher.— Newport Daily News. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— Gould’s Academy, at Bethel, began its fall term in Septem- 
ber, under the charge of Mr. David M. McPherson, the assistant 
of the spring term. 

— Governor Ingersoll has ordered Charles J. Hoadley, the State 
librarian, to compile and publish the historical reminiscences of 
the towns of Connecticut which were given by local historians on 
the Fourth of July. 

— Mr. Morris W. Lyon, a successful teacher, has given $1,000 
to start a memorial library in his native town, Fairfield, and his 
suggestion is to be carried out by the people there. This move- 
ment is one of the results of the Centennial celebration that was 
held in Fairfield, July 4. 

— Dr. Williams, the eminent Chinese scholar, is said to have 
been invited to a chair in Yale College as professor of Oriental 
Languages. 

— Mr. H. P. Topliff, for three years teacher in Brooklyn, being 
about to take a position in Woodstock Academy, his Brooklyn 
friends and pupils assembled at his house on Tuesday evening, 
Aug. 29. With the presentation of a testimonial, speech by Rev. 
Mr. Beard, Mr. Topliff, and others, the whole occasion was such as 
to give Mr. Topliff heart for continued faithfulness in his new 
field of work. 

— The East Hartford board of school visitors examined appli- 
cants for teachers’ positions Aug. 31, and passed Mr. B. F. Eaton 
and Miss Eliza Talcott, Center district; Mr. Charles G. Watkins 
and Miss Alice M. Riley, Second South; Mr. George Burnham, 
Jr., and Mrs. Mary E. Brewer, South ; Mr..F. W. Ames, Miss 
S. Maria Risley, and Miss Amelia S. Lyon, Mill; Mr. Charles 
E. Andrews, Middle district; Mr. Arthur E. Bowers, Second 
North; Miss Francis Kingsbury, South Middle; Miss Anna 
Stephens, Long Hill; Miss S. G. Leonard, South East; Miss 
Mary H. Taintor, North district. In the above list there are five 
who taught last year. Schools will begin Monday, Sept. 11. 

— Beautiful for situation, when you get there, away up on 
the hills of Eastern Connecticut, is the woody town of Union. 
With a population of 600 or 700 in the times of the Revolution, 
and not more in later years, the town has generally been noted for 
its good schools, and the number of teachers it has sent out. 
Within the past twenty years Union has sent wholly, or in part, 
through college, Rev. George Curtiss, Rev. Samuel Curtiss, Rev. 
Charles T. Morse, Nathan Morse, William C. Collar, and Merritt 
Walker — Amherst; D. P. Corbin and Charles M. Corbin — 
Brown ; and Dwight Marcy—Yale. Its schools for two or three 
years before the past year had fallen sadly in the lurch for want 
of the best teachers, but since the Rev. John P. Watson, a gradu- 
ate of Bowdoin, has been acting visitor, anew order of things has 
appeared. Teachers have not only been required to know some- 
thing to begin with, but also have been expected to be progressive 
teachers in the schoolroom. The good people of Union will con- 
sult their own interests by retaining Mr. Watson in his present 
position as long as possible. 


— The Law School connected with the Simpson Centenary Col- 
lege, at Indianola, Iowa, graduated fifty students at the recent 
commencement. 

— Harvard College has an annual income of over $10,000 ex- 
clusively devoted to the purchase of books. 


— An advertiser in Philadelphia says, “I fully appreciate the 
value of your paper to me in my great enterprise. 
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Foreign Notes. 


¥APAN.—The Japanese government has abolished the old 
national Sabbath, every fifth day, and have ordered the observance 
of the Christian Sunday as a day of rest: a proof of the influence 
arising from contact with Christian nations. 

ENGLAND. —Seme time ago a short notice was given of a 
brochure by Dr. B. W. Richardson, where he proposed the founda- 
tion of a “City of Health,” to be established upon such superior 
sanitary conditions of position, and climate, etc., as to insure the 
enjoyment of perfect health to the inhabitants thereof ature 
announces that a site has been secured on the coast of Sussex, 
where the experiment is to be tried under the personal direction 
and supervision of the projector. 

GERMANY.—In Germany a law has been passed which forbids 
the building of school rooms with windows on each of the side 
walls, as repeated experiments have proved that much injury is 
done to the sight of pupils and teachers who make use of rooms 
so lighted. Very great negligence is often shown in this country 
as to the important point of lighting. School rooms are sometimes 
so arranged that pupils or teachers are obliged to have a strong 
light full in their eyes, which must be very injurious to sight. 
This is a matter of as much consequence as proper ventilation, 
and should receive due attention from school committees and 
others who have the planning of school-honses. 

ITALY.—L’ Annatatore states that during the month of Septem- 
ber, of the current year, there will be held in the Museo d’ Istru 
zione of Rome, a series of pedagogical conferences for the benefit 
of school inspectors and elementary teachers, under the presidency 
of Commissioner Girolamo Buonazia. . . . The minister of 
public instruction has recently purchased for the library Vittoreo 
Emanuele the collection of the celebrated Orientalist Valenziani of 
Rome. The most precious and important part of the new acqui- 

sition is that which has reference to Japan and Japanese literature. 
s In the halls of the Female Normal School of Rome an 
exhibition was lately made of specimens of female handiwork, 
drawing, calligraphy, and geography, which excited much atten- 
tion, and was considered highly creditable to the taste and skill of 
all concerned. La Gazzetta Piemontese, as we learn from 
L’ Istitutore, has published an important article upon the office 
and daties of parents and teachers upon the more or less correct 
ideas that all have respecting the school, and upon the relations 
that ought to exist between the latter and the family. The conclu 

sion is so applicable to other countries as well that we have pleas- 
ure in reproducing it :—“ Act so that the family may second and 
assist the school ; limit the programmes of instruction only to 
what is convenient and necessary; take care that the teacher 
shall be respected and revered, and shall no longer have to strug- 
gle with the hard exigencies of life : then only will the primary (or 
other) school give you those best results which you expect from 
it.” These sensible remarks carry with them, perhaps, more force 
coming from a journal thatis not educational. . . The Acad- 
emy of Sciences of the Institute of Bologna announces an open 
competition for the Aldeni medal, which is of gold, to the value of 
1,000 dire Italiane (equal to nearly two hundred} dollars), and is to 
be given to the author of the memoir of the greatest experimental 
and scientific value upon any department of the science of galvan- 
ism. The essays may be written in Italian, Latin, or French, and 
must be sént to the Academy, addressed to the secretary thereof 
at Bologna, not later than the 31st of May, 1878, the usual condi- 
tions being observed. 

FRANCE.—On the 7th of August, at the annual distribution of 
prizes, which took place with the usual forms, at the college of the 
Sorbonne, the minister of public instruction delivered an eloquent 
address, from which we make the following extracts :—“ Charged 
by France, of which she is the image and possesses the confidence, 
with the education and instruction of the young, the university has 
nobly accomplished her task. Faithful to her duties and careful 
of her honor, uniting in an equal respect the sacred rights of con- 
science and the principles upon which modern society reposes, 
loving with the same love all that is grand, beautiful, and good, 
she merits in all respects the affectionate gratitude which the 
country displays to her. And so this 4%, over which I am called 
to preside, has for me an attraction quite peculiar, for the Sttes of 
the university are those of France. . . . Now-a-days, more than 
ever, in presence of the marvellous development of modern indus- 
try, it is necessary to sustain and fortify those high studies of philos- 
ophy, history, and disinterested science, which are the glory of a na- 
tion and the honor of the haman mind. More than ever they must 

keep the first rank so as to irradiate all the lower studies and illu. 
mine them with their serene light, that men may be reminded of 
the true object and veritable grandeur of human intelligence. But 
whatever may be our penetration, whatever may be the rigor of 
our analysis or the power of our syntheses, there will always re- 
main problems which our intelligence cannot resolve, mysteries 
which it cannot sound ; for it is itself the work of God, the finest 
and most perfect, no doubt, but a work to which God himself has 
affixed limits. Remember this, young man, not as a discourage- 
ment, not to limit the field or the liberty of your researches, but in 
order to use without pride, and without forgetting their divine ori- 
gin, the talents that are confided to you. And what moment can 
be more propitious than the present, for a new and rapid display 
of all the intellectual strength of the nation, France has just 


loudly declared her will, ardently desiring peace abroad and repose 
at home ; she has placed her hopes in the republican constitution 
which she has freely given herself, which, carried out with wisdom 
and patience, will assure her the stability that she needs. The gov- 
ernment of the republic, and the noble soldier who is at the head of 
it, will not fail in the task they have undertaken, and will second 
with all their efforts the manifest wishes of the country. Thus, 
under the zgis of a government truly national, and in the bosom 
of profound peace, may the instruction of the youth of France 
prosper in every degree and be extended under every form. And 
if sometimes, at the remembrance of our recent misfortunes, you 
are seized with a patriotic sadness, remember, young pupils, that 
the future is before you, and that it will be the duty of the genera- 
tion, of which you are the advanced guard, to elevate upon the 
ruins of our ancient discords the foundations of the new France.” 


SCIENTIFIC. 

Srorms.—According to Prof. Loomis, the average velocity of 
storms on the Atlantic is nineteen miles an hour, while on the 
American continent they average twenty-six miles. 

InpD1a.—It is said that the leaves of the Gymnema sylvestre, a 
plant of northern India, when chewed, take away the power of 
tasting sugar for twenty-four hours, without otherwise interfering 
with the taste, 

CALIFORNIA.—The Scientific American describes a signal recently 
erected at an elevation of 14,402 feet, on the summit of Mount 
Chasta, Cal., for the purposes of the Coast Survey, It is a hollow 
cylinder of galvinized iron, twelve feet high and two and a-half feet 
in diameter, surrounded by a cone of nickel-plated copper with 
concave sides, three feet high and three feet in diameter at the base, 
which is a brilliant reflector, and will throw the light of the sun to 
a distance of a hundred miles. . 

Wyvominc.—In the Popular Science Monthly magazine is a sum- 
mary of the report of Mr. Pontez, the geologist of the Union Pa- 
cific railroad, on the soda-lakes of Wyoming, situated about sixty- 
five miles from Rawlin’s station on that road. There are two such 
lakes : the larger covering about two hundred acres, with an aver- 
age depth of water of three feet, and the smaller three and a-half 
acres. The quality of the carbonate is said to be quite equal to the 
imported article, and it is estimated that the two lakes would easily 
produce more than 100,000 tons, which, at $45 per ton, would pro- 
duce $4,800,000, while the cost of preparing the same for market 
would not exceed $4.00 per ton for evaporation, 

IMPORTANT INVENTION.—A/f/fileton’s Journal gives a detailed 
description, accompanied by a plan, of an ingenious and novel 
process invented by M. G. Hanrian, a Frenchman, whereby a well 
is made to pump its own water ; and states that a well arranged on 
the new principle thas for some time been in successful operation at 
Bailly-Romaenvilliers, near Conilly, in France, where it lifts from 
six hundred to a thousand quarts of water an hour, to a height of 
twenty-two feet. The process would be difficult of comprehension 
without the plan ; and those who are jnterested in this new appli- 
cation of science are referred to Afpileton’s Feurnal of April 8, 
where the system is fully illustrated and explained. The same ap- 
plication of the force of water may, of course, be made to other 
purposes than that of pumping, and in its ingenious mechanical 
arrangement it almost seems to make a reality of the utopian idea 
of perpetual motion. 

— The Levant Herald speaks of an archeological discovery of 
some importance at Kadi-Keni, where, under the cliffs of Morea 
Bay, many ancient coins, mostly Roman, have been found among 
the pebbles on the beach. Some leaden ornaments, brooches, 
lockets, and rings have been picked up, and one gold coin; but 
most of the coins are of copper. 

— Le Bulletin de la Societé des Sciences d’ Alger, for 1875, has an 
interesting paper on the ethnology of the Barbary races, by M. J. 
Perrier, and one by Prof. Jourdan on the geography, ethnography, 
geology, zodlogy, and archeology of Algeria, with meterological 
tables and daily observations. 


Book Notices. 


OF in connection with a systematic 
If honesty of intention and very great industry on the part of an 
author were enough to secure a favorable reception of his works, 
then the Elements of Latin Grammar by Dr. Fischer should cer- 
tainly be heartily received and commended by all Latin teachers 
and scholars. But we fail to see that this work has the very high 
merit which the author claims for it. He says: “The best ele- 
mentary instruction in Latin is that which enables the student to read 
and understand the classical authors in the shortest possible time.” 
This opening sentence of his preface is emphatically true. We 
italicize the word “ understand,” because we consider it the most 
significant word in the sentence. “This,” he continues, “ the au- 
thor had constantly in view in preparing this work, which teaches 
Latin grammar and Latin reading at the same lime.” Were again 
the italics are ours, Now, we have seen many elementary Latin 
books which did just what Dr. Fischer claims that his book does. 
Books that do this, begin with showing how Latin sentences are 
constructed according to strict grammatical principles, and they 
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these principles. But we find the author of this book saying, in an- 
other place: “The Reader accompanying the Grammar may be 
studied before the pupil has recetved any grammatical instruction 
whatever.” Now this might be in perfect harmony with the pur- 
pose which the author claims to have had, if it only meant that the 
pupil may begin with a series of progressive lessons, in which the 
grammar would be gradually brought into use, to show the strnc- 
ture of Latin sentences. But it really means that the pupil is put 
directly to reading connected Roman History, the first paragraph 
of which has about eighty words, including nouns in different 
declensions, verbs in different conjugations, modes, and tenses ; 
pronouns, adjectives, adverbs, etc. In connection with the 
reading of this paragraph of history, a lesson is assigned in the 
grammar, which is merely the studying of the first declension of 
nouns, Of this declension there are only six or seven words in the 
paragraph to be read. While a little lightis by this grammar lesson 
thrown upon the form of these few words, of the remaining seventy 
or more words, a translation must be obtained that will fit the rela- 
tion in which they stand, froms the vocabularies. No grammatical 
instruction whatever is given respecting the forms or relations of 
these words. It is said in the preface, “ The Reader is strictly 
adapted to the different sections of the grammar.” But we see no 
adaptation whatever. The pupil might as well begin reading Zac- 
itus, by having an exact translation of every word furnished in a 
vocabulary, and giving him for a grammar lesson with the first para- 
graph, the first declension of nouns, because, forsooth, a few nouns 
in the paragraph might be of that declension ! 

Our principal objection, then, to this book, is that it is not, as it 
claims to be, progressive in any sense, Other objections, of a minor 
character, we pass over in this notice, 


FOREIGN LITERARY NOTES. 


— We have just réceived the first number of the Archivio di 
Pedagogia e Scienze Affini, a magazine in the interests of education, 
as its title denotes, published at Palermo, Scicily, under the edit- 
orial direction of Emanuela Latino, professor of Pedagogy in the 
University of Palermo, assisted by writers of eminence in their re- 
spective branches. The present number of this new competitor 
for public favor, which is to be issued every second month, con- 
tains a little more then a hundred pages of reading-matter, under 
eight separate headings, and we have no doubt will do good service 
to the cause of education. Among the articles we note one de- 
voted to the Italian Universities, and a short reference to the Ital- 
ian Pedagogical Congress, which is to meet in Palermo the present 
month of September. We gladly welcome our Italian fellow- 
laborer to the field of journalism, and have pleasure in adding to 
our foreign exchanges the name of the Archivio di Pedagogia. 


M. Lanneau is preparing a selection for publication from the 
memoirs of the Duc de Saint Simon, which will be acceptable to 
many who do not care or have not the leisure to wade through the 
many volumes of the original work. St. Simon gives a most minute 
description of the principal occurrences at the court of Louis XIV., 
of which he was an assiduous attendant; and while there is much 
that is trivial, the perusal of the work gives one a very good idea 
of the pompous and tiresome etiquette of that time, and of the end- 
less disputes and intrigues of the titled ladies and gentlemen who 
courted the smiles of the monarch and his favorites. Some most 
amusing scenes are there portrayed by one who, for the most part, 
was a participant therein. 


— The Churchman describes a manuscript discovered by the 
archeologist, George Ebere, during a visit to Egypt in 1872-3, and 
said to be the oldest medical work known, supposed to date from 
the year 1552 B. C., when Moses might have been about twenty-one 
years old. It is in remarkable preservation, and written in the 
character known as Heiratic. It was found by an Arab, in the 
ruins of Luxor, and not a single character is imperfect. The au- 
thor is not known, but it is believed to be one of the six Hermetic 
bouks mentioned by Clement of Alexandria, 200 B,C. It contains 
prescriptions for promoting the growth of the hair, for exterminat- 
ing fleas, for disorders of the bowels and the relief of pain, etc. 


— There will be published, in ashort time, at Dresden, “the first 
and oldest lectures of Dr. Martin Luther on the Psalms of the years 
1513-16, from the autograph Latin MS. in the public library at 
Dresden, with facsimile in photolithography.” This work, which 
passed from the hands of Luther’s grandson into the Royal Library 
of Dresden some two hundred years ago, contains some of the 
great Reformer’s earliest writings, and is looked for with much in- 
terest, 


— The first German Bible published in America is stated, by the 
Churchman, to have been from the press of Christopher Saur, of 
Germantown, Pa., and to have appeared in the year 1743. 

— A publication, Apropos del Herségovine, by Suavi Effendi, a 
learned Turk, enters into the question of the dispute between the 
Servians and the Turks, and discusses it fully. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 

School Laws of Iowa, from the code of 1873. As amended by 
the fifteenth and sixteenth General Assemblies, with F orms, Notes, 
and Decisions for the use and governments of school officers. Edi- 
tion of 1873: Alonzo Abernathy Supt. Public Instruction. 

Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Public Schools of the-State 
of Missouri, 
Third Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 


advance Just rapidly enough for the pupil to see and understand 


tion of the Territory of Colorado, for the two years en Sept. 
30, 1875: Hon. Horace M, Hale Supt. Pablic Toonestiaae™ 
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Publisher's Notes. 


All Correspondence relating to THz 
ENGLAND will be addressed hereafter to T. W. 
Bicknell, editor and publisher, 16 Hawley street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Teachers not employed may act as Agenis 
for THE NEW-ENGLAND. For terms, address the 
publisher. 

P. W. Isham, formerly of the Nation, is Ad- 
vertising Agent of THE NEwW-ENGLAND. 


The Abbott Pocket Microscope should be 
owned by every one, and may be. How ? 

First. Every old subscriber who sends us the 
name of a new subscriber and $3.00, will receive it. 

SECOND. Every new subscriber who sends his 
own name and the name of another new sub- 
scriber, will receive it. 

THIRD, Every person who sends us $1.50 will 
receive it. 

TEACHERS, PARENTS, and PuPits will find it 
the cheapest and most useful Microscope in the 
market. 


Recent Important Educational Works, 


By PROF. HENRY N. DAY.. 


I. The Principles of Asthetics..... O2.25 
1amo, illustrated. 


n_ Elemen ystem 
Practical Morality. 


“ Clear and impressive in style and matter,’”’— 
Chicago Times. 
the entire field.”’—A bany Fournal. 


By PROF. J. M. HART. 
Selections 
CLAS ICS ror AMERICAN STUDENTS. 


with Introduction and Notes, by Prof. 
J. M. Harr. uare 16mo. extra. 


1.00 


Previously Published in the Series: 
GOETHE’S “HERMANN & DOROTHEA,”.. 1.00 
SCHILLER’S “ DIE PICCOLOMINI,”....... 1.25 


The only properly edited German Texts yet issued 
for the use of students.”—Prof. Willard Fiske. 


‘iske 
This series has been introduced in Yale, C 
and many other 


By ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


Poetry for Home and School.............. 

A selection of short pieces gleaned from the best 
standard English and American authors. Edited by 
Anna C. Bracxetr and Ipa M. Exsot. Square 
16mo. extra. 


“ An idea carried out with discrimination and in- 

or unqua’ e 

that has made.” —Zclectic 

*,* Teachers and Students should send for Putnam’s 
complete Educational Catalogue. 
G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 

182 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK. 


1.25 
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A Valuable Addition to Pedagogy. 


LECTURES and PROCEEDINGS 


American Inst. of /nstruction, 


PROVIDENOE, JULY, 1876, 


LECTURES. 
What Next in the Common School? 


Boyden, A.M. 
Theery we Fraction : 
Classical Study and Instruction : on 
By Noah Porter, LL.D. 
abe’ 
Pi volume pagan handsomely bound in cloth. 
F. B. SNOW, Boston, Mass. 


Frames for Art-Union Pictures, 


Ha purchase for umber 
frames for eur Art-Union picture we bought 
10 cach, in price 
N.-E. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
Boston. 
F, B, Snow. 


16 
circulars and 


NEW-ENGLAND $C 


URNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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A NEW & VALUABLE WORK 


Elementary Mechanics! 


LESSONS ON ELEMENTARY MECHANICS, 
introductory to the study of Physical Science : designed 
for the use of Schools, etc. By Puitip MaGnus, B.Sc., 
B.A., Life Governor of University College, London. 
With preface and emendations by Prof. Dz Voison 
Woop. :ivol. 18mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


“We can recommend it i ; 
it as introduction to 


“ This little vol has i 
Pre..." ue the strong commendation of all 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York. 
*.* Copies will be sent for examination with reference to 
introduction, on the receipt of $1.00. 
PROF. DeVOLSON WOOD'S Work on Analytical 


J. W. & SONS publish many valuable Text-Books on 
Astronomy, AssavinG, CHEMISTRY, DRAW- 
InG and Paintinc, ENGINBERING, METALLURGY, MECHAN- 
Ics, MINERALOGY, STEAMSHIP BuILD:NG, VENTILATION, &c. 


Send for their latest Descri Ca’ 
at 


H. B. & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 

161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Teachers Furnished 
GRATIS. 


s= New-England Bureau of Education, 16 
Hawley St., Boston, makes no charge to any public 
School for furnishing it a Teacher. It is in constant com- 
munication with the best teachers for every position in every 
of school from that of head-master of the oy His 
to the teacher of the smallest District School in t 
country. It will save time and expense when a vacancy oc- 
curs to send at once to us, the names 
and references of the kind 


y sati 
is to find the ity 
you adv ou may have applicants, out of w 
not 


Penny Songs 


FOR 


Public Schools, 


Original and Brilliant. Used by Teachers in every part 


the country. Complete sets 25 cents. 
‘Address MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
Melrose, Mass. 


For Schools, Colleges, and all Business Purposes, 


TRY THEM. d 


AG 


names, printed 


THE BEST. 
10 packs of 50 


E N TS WANTE D cards each, 10 


ver, sent by return mail for 


One D. Warranted to suit or money ed. 1 es- 
tablished my op age upon this. One lady, on visiting my 
office, says: **‘ Why, these are mice cards! I never — 

izi o better 


of patronizing Mr. Cannon’s cheap concern !” 
work i 


65 tf 712 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


FOR FALL SCHOOLS. — Many 


TEACHERS open about this time 


Any in want of Teachers Id a at once to the NEW 
ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 16 Hawl 
Boston. No is made for furnishing pu 
ith teachers. 


wi F. B. SNOW, Manager. 
can afford to be without a good journal. 


GENTS WANTED 
allowed to all who will act as agents. 


in every County in the 


vass for THe Ngaw-ENGLAND JouRNAL. e Aw 
mente en the best for the work. No good teacher 
Good commissions 
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United States, to can-|. 
Autumn 


White’s Furnace. 
PLATE IBON. TRIPLE RADIATOR. 


An experience of twenty-eight =; 
years warrants us in presen 
heating 

thas more power and ; 
capacity than any other Furnace 
in ne 

or ease of management, free- 
dom from dust and gas, and 
economy in fuel, it has no equal. 

The Radiating surface is se//- 
clearing. The Flues cannot 
filled or choked up with ceal, and 
the ashes which may accumulate 
in them can be easily and surely 
removed. 

Has a new combined ANTI- 
CLINKER SHAKING AND 
DUMPING GRATE, with 
and handle, which can be oper- 


Pat. Fune 15, 1875. 
ated by ANY PERSON, and cannot be carelessly thrown out of 
place or turned bottom-side up. Has the most cafacious 
A sh-pit, with adjustable Sifting Grate, ever made. 
AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS MERIT. 
t@™ Estimates for Heating and Ventilating all classes of 
ings furnished 


buildings on application. 
0. W. WHITE & CO. 
70 Nos. 64 and 66 Union Street, BOSTON. 


THE ATLAS 


Health-Lift, 


The Best in the World. 
Recommends Itself. 


28 x 24X 20. 
Eastlake Style. 


InTENDING PurcHasers of any Machine are requested to 
investigate the claims of this mest PERFECT HEALTH 
LIFT before deciding. The cheapest is not the best, 
but the converse of this proposition zs true,— 


The Best is the Cheapest! 


What are the claims of the Artas? Any and all efforts to 
overcome a fixed strain,— no matter whether dead-weight 
or lever~lifting,—gives for its results Sygetauteten of su- 
perficial muscles at the expense of the deeper-seated ones, 
and of the nerve-centres: this means unequal development, 
or unequal er of resistance to disease. All Health Lifts 
except the ATLAs have the fatal objection above spoken of — 
nearly all claim to be elastic: their makers thus endorse the 
claims elasticity as a factor. The Arvas is Elasticity 
itself, for it is a sfring which stands at Zero, and is com- 
pressed by lifting, hence is perfectly elastic, giving a variable 
resistence from minimum to maximum, and ng in 
the same ratio. This gives equal development only, by 
strengthening of nerve-centres and muscles. 


State Agents wanted. Address 


W. A. KNIGHT, M.D., 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


WE INVITE ATTENTION 
to our METER-DIAGRAM. 
which has received the approval 
of all who have examined it; 
among others, Prof. Newton of 
Yale College, Dr. Barnard of Co- 
lumbia College, Prof. Lyman of 
Yale Scien. School, Prof. Silliman 
of Yale College, Prof. Rockwood 
of Rutgers College, Prof. Hil- 

rd of the Coast Survey, Hon. 

. G. Northrop, Secretary Conn. 
Board of Education, and many others. It has been pre- 

ed with much care, and is put up in a variety of styles. 
he DIAGRAM gives a full a Meter, and an English 
yard for comparison, together with explanations of the sys- 
tem, tables of length, surface, ty and weight, rules, 
a imate equivalents, etc. 
n order to put these Diagrams into all the advanced 
in our we shall be glad to give a liberal com- 
mission to scholars and others who will introduce them.— 
Single samples sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, or a ful) 
set of all kinds for One Dollar. Address 
75 tf A. & T. W. STANLEY, New Britain, Conn. 


THE ABBOTT 


Pocket Microscope 


Is an Instrument of great 
ractical usefulness to 


chanics, ysi- 
cians, Botanists, 
and many 
others, Itis the best 
Insti uwent ever iuvented for examining Flows 
ers, Seeds, Plants, Minerals, 
Engravings, Bank Notes, Fabrics, 
Etc. By means of a cage, accompanying each In- 
strument, one can examine all kinds of In- 
sects Worms The 


EYE OF A FLY, 


or other insect of like size, can be readily seen. 
It is simple in construction _and easy to operate. 
One of these interesting Insirnmen's onght to 
bein every family. We have made arrangements 
to furnish the Pocket Microscope at the 
manufacturer's price, $1.50, It will be sent. post- 
paid, to any reader of this Paper desiring it, on 
receipt of price, or my be had at this office. 


Address Publisher of The New-England, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


SOR 
ESTERGROOK’S § 


of fuse, 48 Maiden 


ne. 


_ESTERBROOK GON 
FALCON PE N. 


Numeral Cards 


For all Grades ef PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


One Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minutes, 


“Miss Wallcut’s ‘Numeral Card’ strikes me as being 
best thing of the kind I have seen.” —Fohn D. Philbrick. 


USED in the Primary and Grammar ScHoots in 
Boston. Price $4.00 pe hundred. Address prepaid) 
to ANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St., Boston, 
or Tuomrson & Brown, 25 and a9 Corn 
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@WEELL SS Co 


CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
Fine toned, low priced, fully warranted, Oatalogues 


full particulars, prices, etc., sent free. 


LYMYER MANUFACTURING 
Cincinnati, 


664 to 694 West Eighth 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STHEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


‘Traps Manx, we Gillott’s, descriptive nam 
Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 385 1, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
Joka Street, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. 


School Furniture, 


“TRIUMPH ” 
DESKS and SEATS; 


UNEQUALED FOR 
OOMFORT and DURABILITY 
ka MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settees, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 
0. D. CASE & OO., Hartford, Conn. 


Or E. B. BRIDGMAN, 
157 Washington St., BOSTON. 


8t., 


Andrews Patent. 
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Logical Science. ramo. Cloth. 
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lo. Cloth. 
IV. The Elements of 1.50 
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— books we have a large list of every grade and price, and can & A 
privilege of hundreds of applicants from which you Can select 
two or three that will just meet your wants. Being put in 
communication with these, you can decide the whole matter 
at once intelligently and satisfactorily, for all on our list have 
references, recommendations, ae ee ready to be 
consulted. F. B. SNOW, Maaager. 
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By Rev. A. D. Mayo. 1) 
Organization of School Faculties : 
By Samuel Blot, LL-D. 
The Place and Work of Academies in our System of Edu- fo ay iy 
cation : By S. S. Greene, LL.D. A 
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The Cheapest, Best, and Largest Type Shakespeare 
ever Published in One Volume. Forty Handsome 


Illustrations. Price, only $6.00, complete. 
THE FIRESIDE SHAKESPEARE. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 
WITH A FULL AND COMPREHENSIVE LIFE. 


A History of the Early Drama; an Introduction 
to each Play; the Readings of former Editions; 
Glossarial and other Notes, etc., etc., 


FROM THE WORKS OF 


COLLIER, KNIGHT, 
DOUCE, HALLIWELL, 

HUNTER, RICHARDSON, 
VERPLANCK, and HUDSON. 


Edited by GEO. LONG DUYCKINCK. 


At a great the Publishers have determined to 
issue a Popular Edition of our Greatest English Poet. The 
type is the largest and clearest that can be used in a volume 
artist, Boy rs, and are, for uty and expres 
sion of character, unsurpassed in excellence. The paper is 
of fine quality, and toned, and the presswork is done on the 
Castes of Messrs. & Co. 
though the expense great, we have con- 
cluded to make the experiment of putting the work at an ex- 
yi 


DYCE, 


ceedingly low price, on large instead of large 
profits. 

The work will be issued in 20 Parts, each part contain- 
ing Two Large Handsome Illustrations, at 30 
Cents per Part. 


THE PRICE OF THE WORK COMPLETE, 
In Fine Half T: Me Binding, with Gilt Si 
THE WORK WILL BE 


Sold only by Subscription. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Address 


BAKER, DAVIS & CO., 


84 zz (M) PHILADELPHIA. 


School-Hook Publishers. 


School-Book Publishers. 


VV S. FORTESCUE & CO., 
° (Successors to E. C. & J. Biddle) 

81l ARCH ST7., PHILADELPHIA. 
Ainsworth’s Latin and English Dictionary, and 
Authon’s Ainsworth's Latin and English Dict’ y. 
Alsop’s Treatises on Algebra and Surveying. 
Crittenden’s Bookkeeping Series (/our treatises). 
Fiske’s Classical Literature. 

Lynd’s, Thomas's, and Oswald’s Etymologtes. 
Other valuable Text-Books are also published by the above 
firm. Send for Catalogue. 82 tf 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 


Publish the following 
NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 


Olney’s Arithmetics. 

Olney’s Higher Mathematics. 

Shaw’s New Series on English Literature. 

Colton’s New Geographies (complete in two books). 

Lossing’s Outline History of the U.S. 

Patterson's Series of Spellers. 

Alden’s Science of Govt. and Citizen’s Manual. 

Hooker’s New Physiology. 

Dr. Haven’s & Wayland’s Works on Intellectual 

and Moral Philosophy. 
cal Atlas 


JAMES M. PALMER, 4Ag¢t., 
Care of Lee & Shepard, BOSTON. 


& SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York, 
Publish Prof. 8. E. WARREN'S SERIES of Preparatory, 
College, and Polytechnic-School Text-Books. 


Free-hand Geometrical Drawing and Lettering. 
Elementary Plane Problems. 


66d A—D 
JOHN WILEY 


Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Preblems; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. &.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. ; 
Elliot’s History of the U. S.; 

Hill's Geometries. 


GEO. F. PHELPS, 4 


ID APPLETON & CO., 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT - BOOKS: 
entive Dra 
Four with each Series) ; 
Youmans’s New Chemistry, 
(Everything brought up to date); 
Morse’s First Book of Zoology; 
to mers ; 
ackenbes’s Higher Arithmetic ; 
rnell’s Physical Geography ; 
Harkness’s Latin Seri 
For information, and terms of introduction, call 


WM. HENSHAW, 
or J. S HAYES, 


School- Book Publighers. 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 


Publishers of 

Cutter’s New Series of Ph ; 
Sanford’s Analytical Arit ; 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series ; 
Wickersham’s Books for Teachers ; 
Schmitz’s German Grammar ; 
Walker’s Science of Wealth; 
Atwater’s Elementary 


Selentific Series: 
ro orld ; 
Dictionary 


” Re, &c. 
@™ Descriptive Catalogiie, with rates of in roduction, 
furnished on application to 

J. B, LIPPINOOTT & 00., ablishers, 


52 22 Hawiey Street, BO 56 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BREWER & TILESTON, J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON, Peblich the PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Publish 
Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries ; 
Worcester’s Spelling Books ; 
The Franklin Readers ( just completed) ; 
Hillard’s Readers ; 
Walton’s Series of Arithmetics ; 


Correspendence solicited. Address the Publishers, or 


R. W. PUTNAM, Agent 


D iptive Geom - Complete Solutions, Large 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Wasi St., 10 Bromfeld 8t., 


and College Text-Books and Stationery, and 
keep a large stock of miscellaneous Books. New-England 
Agents for Books of W Hivxis & Co., Cincinnati. 
Correspondence invited. tor catalogues. 23 


N. E. Journal of Education 


Figures, Examples for 

Shades and Shadows. Concisely comprehensive. 

Linear Perspective. General and Practical Problems. 

Construction and Drawing, Gearing, 

c., &c. 

Stereotomy : Problems in Stone Cutting. 

For full Descriptive Catalogue and Circulars, Terms, &c., 

address as above. Also for sale by all leading Booksellers. 

*,* J. WILEY & SONS’ new complete 
' 


alogue sent gratis on application. 


Drafting Instrum’ts, Materials, and Operations. 14 Bond St., New York. 113, 115 State St, 

ows som c wing. 
Elementary Perspective of Forms and Shadows. COWPERTHWAIT & co., 


or Merit at THE Vienna ExpostTION OF 1873. 


other Geographies, except Von Steinweh 
than “honorable mention.” (See report 
sioner of Education for 1873, page CxLvu.) 


PHILA DEGPHIA, PA, 
Publish the following favorite Text-books : 

Monroe’s Readers and Spellers ; 

Warren’s New Geographies; 

Hagar’s Mathematical Series ; 

Greene’s New Grammars. 
WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES recervep THe MEDAL 
This was the highest prize given to any School books. Mo 
re received more 

U. S. Commis- 


ADVERTISING RATES. 

“ Catalogues Liberal terms for introduction, and 
Inside pages, per Agate line, each ION, «+++ sseeere -10| The special advantages of private instruction | in exchange for old Books in use. 
I pages, per Agate line, with cheice of position... .12 | adapted to individual <n mari of the above subjects, are AMES A. BOWEN, New-England 
Last page, per Agate each insertion.............. 15 | offered by the Author. Also limited or auxiliary instruction ALTER H. FAUNCE, A 
First or title page, per line, each insertion. ...... +18 | to Institutions desiring it during any portion of the year.|W. H. WHITNEY, | 39 Brattle-St, Bost N. 
Special Notices, per line by count, each insertion...... -30 | Address Prof. S. Epowp. Warren, Newton, Mass. 84d 142 Grand-St., N. Y. 56 zz 

CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 


Eclectic Hducational Series. 


THE BEST BOOKS AT 


THE LOWEST PRICES. 


McGuffey’s Readers and Speller, 
Ray's Series of Arithmetics, 
ae New Algebras, 


Eclectic System of Penmanship, 

Venable’s U. S. History, 

Brown's Physiology and Hygiene, 
&e,, 


&c., 


Harvey's Graded-School Readers, 
Harvey's Graded-School Speller, 
Harvey’s Language Lessons, 

Harvey's Elem. and English Grammars, 


Anderson’s Series of School Histories, and His- 
Thomson's New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 
Keetel’s French Course; 

Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English (an 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene 
Henderson's Test-Words in 


liberal, address the Publishers, or the following: 


torical ers; 


E) tary Gr 


; 
Orthogra- 
phy, &c., &c. 
For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 


ABRAM BROWN, 4Ag¢t., 
Chicago. 


T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
56 Madison St., 20 Cornhill, Bosten. 


White's Graded-School Arithmetics, 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, - 
Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry, 
Trig. and Mensuration, 

Cc. 


The Publishers invite Special Attention to the following 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS AND BOOKS FOR TEACHERS’ USE. 


Iwrropuction Price— 
retail price)—F or first introduction into schools in exchange 


Smvcie Sampce Corms for examination with a view to first introduction, sent post-paid by mail to Teachers or School 


Officers, on receipt of the Introduction price. 
White's Manual of 


Full Cloth, .... 
Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry, gee 

and 
gu 


Lessons, 
Hepburn's English 
Thalheimer's tory of England, 
Norton’s Elements of Ph eve 
Gow’s Good Morals and 
Duffet’s French Li 
Krusf's Life of Pestal 
Halilman’s Kind 
Lectures on Histo 


A number of the Blank Forms and Reports recommended in PAYNE’S SCHOOL SUPERVISION have been 


published separately for the use of Teachers, Principals, and 
PUBLISHED BY 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, Wem-England Agent, 


Ne. 3 Scheel Street, BOSTON. 


Methods of Teaching, Models of tad 


G P. PUTNAM’S SO 


Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

Putnam’s Series of Atlases (:4 vols): 75c. to @14. 
The Elementa 
The Advanced 
Putnam’s 


NS, 


Publish NEW YORK, 


Series (28 vols. ready), 75c. 
jence Series (12 vols. ready), $1.50. 
World’s Progress, 50. 
True Order of — $1.25. 

Cc. 


I For first introduction into schools 


Superintendent. Send for descriptive circular and price-list. 


CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


Whitney's and the Joynes-Otto German, 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


Sauveur’s, Otto’s, and Pylodet’s French, 


I II. Freeman’s and Yonge’s Histories, 
81.00 81.00 * Bain’s and Siglar’s Grammars, 
ee ee 2.25 1.69 Some good Books in other departments. 
.30 22 +15 | Send for Catalogue. 61 
1.15 “$4 58 [VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
= = Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
"25 "25 Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government; 
125 1.25 White's Progressive Art Studies ; 


Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 


For New-England States address 
B. DAMON, 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 

New American Readers and Spelliers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 

Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 

Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 

Smith’s English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 
Address G. EB. WHITTEMORE, 


56 az 77 and 79 Asylum St. HARTFORD, CT. 


EE & SHEPARD, 
. 78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 
Folks’ History of 
s Yo ‘0 the U. 8. 
Underwood's British Authors; 
Underwood’s American Authors; 
Soule & Campbell's Pronoun Handbook 
Soule & Wheeler’s Manual of Eng. Prenencn; 
Whately’s English Synonyms ; 
Tweed’s Grammar-School Speller; 
Monroe’s Readings, for Home, Readings 
Perry's Manual of Bible Selections, for Public and 
Th System of Rapid iting 
e Orig’1 Dunton o Wri 
Methfessel’s Arithmetical Primer ; 5‘ 
Williams's Getting to Paris: a Book of Practice in 
French Conversation; 
The Latin-School Classics,—Parts I. and II.; 
Vose Manual for Railroad Engineers; 
Wuttke’s Christian Ethics, 2 vols. ; 
DeCoulangedé Ancient City; or, The Institutions of 


Greece arid Rome. 
Miss Andrews’ Seven Little Sisters. s62z 


PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre- 
pared for public schools by Pror. Watter SmiTH, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 


The American Drawing Models for the use of com-* ~ 


mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged fcr instruction with object-lessons. 

Prang’s American Chromos. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 


Wall Maps, 
eldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
‘orter’s In ect 
Hopkins’s Moral Science, 
Vere Foster's 
-Williams & Souther 


And many other School Books. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
address the Publishers, or - 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, New-Eng. Agt. 
25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 
158 Broadway, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 


Edwards & Webb’s Analytical Readers, 
Ellsworth’s System of Penmanship, 
Ellsworth’s System of Bookkeeping, 
Bartley’s Improved School Records, 
Edwards & Warren’s Analytical Speller, 
Warren’s Class-Word Speller, 

Zelie’s Critical Speller, 

Fellow’s First Steps in Grammar, 
MacVicar’s Hand-book of Arithmetic, 
Kingsbury & Graley’s School Songs, Happy Hours, 
MacElrath’s Dictionary of Commerce. 


For descriptive circulars and information, address 
TAINTOR BROS. & CO., 
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32 OCernhill, Boston. 


758 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


| address 
cont, 
0 — 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 
where not already in use. IMI. Excuance Price 
for the corresponding old books of other series in hoois. 
a 
on 
Be 
edagogy, .. 
Smart's Manual of Free Gymnas 
Object Lessons, by Lilienthal and oe 
Payne's School Supervision, ee 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship ; 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Gray's Botanies ; &c. &. 
soa 
P 


